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To earn your own spending-money; 
To secure your Scout equipment without 
asking your parents to buy it for you; and 


To render services to others which in 
the rendering teach you industry, cour- 
tesy, promptness and thrift. 


These are within the spirit of the 
Scout Law. 


Hundreds of Boy Scouts are earning 
the money they need and are saving the 
Vouchers which they may exchange for 
Boy Scout uniforms (the official uniform), 
Boy Scout axes, telescopes, whistles, cups, 
tents—in fact, everything a Boy Scout 
needs. And they are doing it by giving 
us only a part of their spare time on 
Thursday and Friday afternoons. 


How they are going about itu W they 
are earning the money era etty had 
to ask of their parents, hy 7 are se- 
curing these valuable Vg@iigrs- 
we will tell you when 
Send a letter today + 






The Sales Dr, Box B. S. j 
THE CURTIS PUBHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, jgylvania 
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PEACEFUL invasion of the nation’s 
Capital took place the last, week in 
September, when Boy Scout patrols 
from five different cities assembled for their 
part in the International Congress of Hygiene 
pnd Demography. The patrols were objects 
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THE PHILADELPHIANS, WHOSE TEAM OF 


of great interest to the scientists, professional 
men and laymen who gathered at that im- 
portant assembly. Chief Scout Executive 
James E. West and Mr. Lee F, Hanmer at- 
tended the gathering in person and before 
the contests, Mr. West spoke to the Congress, 
explaining the work of the organization and 
the contests which were to be held. 

The boys were to camp on the monument 
grounds and daily unannounced inspection by 
the director of the camp to be a feature of 
their discipline. But rain prevented. Troph- 





The Scout Contest at Washington 


Although Only Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Albany and Washington Were Rep- 
resented, Scouts of Other Cities Will Have to Hustle to Equal the Records Made. 


ies were to be awarded to the cities whose pa- 
trols won first, second and third place, indi- 
vidual prizes for winners of the highest num- 
ber of points, and allotment of points to the 
patrols on every event. The spirit of compe- 
tition was keen, but friendly, and the real 
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EIGHT SCOUTS WON THE COMPETITION. 


interest displayed in them aroused the Scouts 
to their best efforts. 

The first day’s event, the knot-tying con- 
test, was held in the National Guard Armory 
and the fellows were given at first twenty-five 
knots to test their skill. After the Scouts 
had tied the required knots, the leader of 
each patrol gave out two more, which 
had not been tied before during the 
event. This brought the total number to 
thirty-five. Baltimore and Brooklyn took 
first and second place, with Scouts Dushane 
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and Skinner of Baltimore, and Scout Town- 
send of Brooklyn tying for the highest score, 
since each had accomplished 24 knots of the 
35. The official in charge of this event was 
Chief Gunner Donnelly, of the U. S. Seaman 
Gunners. 

The next day was taken up with several 
contests. Of the thirty boys who attempted the 
fire lighting contest, only two succeeded, Ed- 
win R. Smiley of Philadelphia, and Charles F. 
Gross from the Baltimore patrol. In the 
water boiling contest, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton tied for first place in points, though Wash- 
ington accomplished the feat in a smaller 
number of minutes. The day’s program in- 
cluded the swimming events, including the 





Newton, Howard Frye and Clifford Cowan. 
Brooklyn also won the greatest number of 
points for the entire contest, 40, with Albany 
second. The Judges were Lieutenants S. 8. 
Creighton and A. P. Upshur, Field Hospitals 
9 and 3 of the Water Reed Hospital. 

The signalling contest was won by Philadel- 
phia, with a team of eight fellows using the 
Meyer, Morse and Semaphore codes, and win- 
ning 240 points in all. Brooklyn came second 
in this contest, which was judged by Capt. C. 
B. Chandler, U. S. A., and Lieutenant Clark 
Lynn, U. S. A. 

When the patrols were rated for cleanliness 
on the record for both days, Philadelphia 
stood highest with 190 points, falling only 10 





THE FIRST AID CONTEST, BEFORE RAIN DROVE SCOUTS AND SPECTATORS INDOORS. 


breast, back, and relay contests, with five in 
each team. These were won respectively by 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn and Baltimore. The ree- 
ord time for the relay race was three minutes. 

The American Red Cross Society directed 
the First Aid contest. Owing to the rain, the 
divisions were driven indoors to Exhibition 
Hall where Mr. D. D. Davis of the Bureau of 
Mines Exhibit kindly allowed the contest to 
take place in the space assigned to him. In 
part one, the requirement was for one man of 
each patrol to bandage for a fractured jaw 
bone. Brooklyn, with Norman Newton, captured 
this. In the second part, two men from 
each patrol were required to resuscitate a 
“drowned” man, and to bandage for a fracture 
of the right arm on the same man. Albany took 
this event with Emery Jones and Albert Law- 
ler. Part three required a team of four men 
and a Captain from each patrol. Their task 
was to bandage for a compound fracture of the 
right thigh, to treat and bandage an arterial 
hemorrhage on the leg, and to construct a lit- 
ter from their staves and coats to carry the 
patient. Brooklyn carried off the award with 
Atwood Townsend, Thomas Best, Norman 


short of the possible 200. Baltimore was sec- 
ond with 180 points. 

Great interest was felt in the arnouncement 
of the total points scored by the teams in all 
the events. For the nine different contests, 
including knot tying, swimming, first aid, fire 
lighting, water boiling, signalling, and cleanli- 
ness, they stood as follows: 


Philadelphia .............. 1135 points 
I iss aa 6p vaels +000 1004 points 
EU oo asec 6 bie wise 5:0. cies 963 points 
[| SS are ere ree 801 points 
Wreeeington aos 605s. .... 686 points 


It was remarkable that the interest in the 
events was kept up so successfully in spite of 
the bad weather that lasted through the con- 
tests. The boys all felt that whether they 
won or lost, the trip and the fun of testing 
their ability in competition with the other 
patrols had made the contests distinctly. worth 
while. It is certain that all who saw thie 
contests and the great number who read of 
them felt that they had notably increased the 
prestige of the Boy Scouts of America for 
being able to live up to the high standard 
which they had set themselves. 



































“*Meramec Da’ McDonald 


Part*I—A Climb That Ended With a Calamity 


By Jack York 














66¢y CAN’T make out why you don’t become 
] a Scout, Dan. There’s something doing 
all the time, in a troop. You’ll grow 
up to be.a regular old fossil if you keep on 
grinding away as you do, day after day, and 
half the night, with your nose glued to your 
books. Join a troop and cut out the night 
work.” 

Harry Burns delivered this dictum with a 
fine air of finality, and his honest straightfor- 
ward grey eyes expressed evidence enough of 
his single-minded purpose. He had come to 
the conclusion that his cousin Dan ought to be 
a Scout, and morning, noon, and night, he sang 
the praises of his treop and reiterated his opin- 
ion,—for once Harry had made up his mind 
about anything, he never rested until he had 
accomplished his purpose. 

For a few moments the boys walked on in 
silence. 

“Well?” inquired Harry, at last. 

“What is the good of a Well without any 
water?” exclaimed Dan. “I’m willing and 
would be glad enough to join the Scouts, but 
you never seem to realize that Stanton is not 
St. Louis, or that the Meramec is not the 
Mississippi. There isn’t much hope of there 
ever being a Scout organization in a little 
place like Stanton, and even if one should be 
started, I would be out of it, here on the 
farm, three miles away, so I’ll have to try and 
be as decent as I can without the help of you 
fellows.” 

“Sure!” cried Harry, bringing his hand down 
on the other’s shoulder with hearty goodwill. 
“That’s enough of that talk; its not that kind 
of training you’re wanting, Dan, its just 
plenty of outdoor fun that I’m thinking of. 
Look here,” he went on eagerly, “why don’t 
you get your father to let you come to our 
place for this winter? We live right behind 
the University. You would get your fill of en- 
gineering, and you could join my Scout com- 
pany. I’m certain we would be glad to have 
you staying with us.” 

Dan McDonald’s face brightened. “That’s a 
great idea,” he agreed. “I should like it bet- 
ter than anything. I dare say you'll think it 
funny, but I’ve never been to St. Louis. It 
must be a fine place.” 

“Tt’s all that,” said Harry, “but I like the 
country better. There’s more elbow room.” 

“There’s plenty of that and to spare,” added 
Dan with a laugh. “What are you going tc 
be, Harry ?” 


“What d’you mean? 

“Ves.” 

“Oh, farming I guess. Dad said I’d have to 
make up my mind when I’m sixteen, so 
there’s plenty of time. Another year yet. 
You’re already settled. My stars, it will be 
fine if you come and live with us for a year 
or so. Do you all the good in the world.” 

“Tll ask father this evening,” said Dan, “and 
we'll see what he says. I reckon we had bet- 
ter foot it a bit, or we shall never get to the 
river and back before noon.” ; 

Ankle deep in rustling leaves, the boys 
strode through the autumn woods, side by 
side, talking in snatches and eager to reach 
the cliffs of the Meramec, where Harry was to 
put into effect for his friend’s edification and 
his own practice what he had learned of cliff 
scaling. 

Although a year younger than Harry, and 
somewhat slighter in build, Dan was no weak- 
ling, and it was little effort to keep pace with 
the better trained and exercised muscles of 
his cousin. He was of a studious disposition, 
and if a stranger to definite periods of physi- 
cal exercise, was naturally active and wiry. 

Two hours sharp walking across country 
from Dan’s home brought the pair to the edge 
of the high sandstone cliff, below which wound 
the famous Meramec, one of the most beauti- 
ful of Missouri’s little rivers. Down a ravine 
they scrambled, to the foot of the cliff, and 
here they decided to eat their lunch before 
commencing the climb they had started out 
that morning to achieve. 

“This will just about suit us,” said Harry, 
stopping in a sheltered nook out of reach of 
the north wind. “Come on Dan; let’s see 
what’s in the knapsack.” 

Harry busied himself with duties that come 
as second nature to a Scout, and soon had a 
fire merrily crackling. The kettle was filled 
from a nearby spring, bubbling out at the 
river’s brink, and in less than fifteen minutes, 
coffee and bacon and eggs were ready. With 
sandwiches and cake prepared by Dan’s 
mother, the two made a hearty meal. The 
novelty appealed especially to Dan, who was a 
stranger to campers’ methods. 

“You’re a marvel, Harry,” he said, as his 
cousin dismounted the make-shift coffe-pot tri- 
pod and stamped out the last vestiges of their 
camp-fire. 

“This is nothing,” replied Harry with a 
laugh. “You ought to see how we manage the 


When I go to work?” 
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real thing. I don’t know how it is, but food 
seems to taste nicer out in the open. Look 
here, there’s no need to carry this bag on our 
elimbing; we can hide it here and pick it up 
on our way back.” 

A cache was soon found for the bag, and the 
two cousins, refreshed and full of high spirits 
were off at last down stream to the gorge 
where the climb was to be made. 

“May as well take an easy climb the first 
time,” shouted Harry, who was leading, and 
up the cliff he swung, hand over hand up a 
hanging wild grape vine. 

“How are you coming, Dan?” he called 
down from a “bench” a minute later. 

“F—Fine!” panted Dan, hauling himself up 
awkwardly, kicking wildly with his legs. 
“Wow!” 

“What’s up?” cried his cousin, looking down. 

“Nothing,” grunted Dan, cheerfully. “Barked 
my shin a bit, that’s all. Go on, I’ll follow.” 

It was glorious work, and a few bruises 
more or less, mattered little. Flushed and 
panting slightly, Dan at last came level with 
his cousin on the top. Harry was kneeling on 
the edge of a “chimney,” or deep fissure in the 
edge of the cliff. 

“What is it?” inquired Dan. 

“Wait a minute!” exclaimed Harry, who 
was now lying full length on the grassy edge, 
peering into the depths below. “See!” he 
went on, pointing. “Look at the stratifica- 
tions. That means this whole valley was all 
under water once and these rocks were deposi- 
ted as sand. Pretty, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s sure pretty!” exclaimed Dan, kneeling 
by his cousin’s side. “But just look at that 
lichen, down there; isn’t it a beauty?” 

“Saw it,” replied Harry, laconically, “and 
I’m going to get it to show your mother. She 
hasn’t any like it in her collection, that I can 
remember.” 

“T’m pretty certain she has not,” said Dan, 
scrutinizing the beautiful star-shaped lichen, 
showing faintly in the gloom. 

“Well, here goes! I’d have brought my rope 
up with me if I’d expected to need it so soon.” 

Turning around, Harry lowered himself into 
the narrow crevasse until he.found sure foot- 
hold. 

“Now Dan, you lie flat, and lend mea hand. 
There’s another ledge just below this and I 
think I can reach it.” 

Dan complied, and without taking unneces- 
sary risks, his cousin felt and tested his way 
until he had to relinquish Dan’s hand, and his 
head disappeared below the level of the 
ground. It is no part of the ethics of Scout- 
ing to flinch from danger, but neither is fool- 
hardy rashness considered worthy or plucky. 

The younger boy felt a touch of anxiety 
when his cousin vanished from sight and he 
peered over eagerly. 

“All right, Harry?” 

“Yep!” came in a cheerful voice from below. 


“I shall get it in a minute. It is easy.” 

Dan could see his cousin braced with hands 
and feet some ten feet below in the chimney, 
and he watched eagerly while Harry negotia- 
ted the difficulty of turning. At last he suc- 
ceeded and his hand went out for the coveted 
trophy. Steadying himself, he threw the big 
lichen up. 

“Catch!” he cried. “I shall break it if I put 
it in my pocket.” 

“Got it!” 

Dan laid the treasure carefully on the turf, 
and leaning over, stretched down his hand to 
help. He looked into Harry’s upturned face. 

“T can work around out of here and come up 
an easier way,” said his cousin. “There’s a 
pretty good ledge.” 

In a moment he had wriggled around out of 
the chimney and out of sight. Dan turned to 
the face of the cliff and, lying at full length, 
looked over. 

“What’s the matter?” he eried. “Catch hold 
of my hand.” _ 

“T can’t just yet,” said Harry, calmly. “I 
must hold on with both hands for awhile. The 
ledge is giving 2 

A ery of horror burst from the lips of Dan. 
The treacherous sandstone ledge had broken 
off, and showered in broken bits into the Mer- 
amec, where it curved in a deep pool under the 
cliff, fifty feet below. 

Harry was left still clinging to the ledge 
only a few inches below the reach of Dan’s 
fingers. The Scout showed no trace of fear, 
although he could not pull himself up or find 
a fresh foothold. : 

Dan leaned further over until he was in dan- 
ger of pitching head foremost. 

“Get back, Dan!” cried Harry, sharply. 
“You’ll be over.” 

A shower of earth fell on his up-turned face, 
and his finger knuckles turned white with the 
effort to hold the crumbly, uneven ledge. He 
set his teeth firmly. His last hold was giving 
way! He knew it was only a matter of sec- 
onds before he would plunge into the depths. 

“Hurry up, Dan!” he shouted, with no trace 
of the knowledge of his danger in his voice. 
“Do something.” 

Dan scrambled hastily to his feet and eag- 
erly sought a place for descent. 

When. Harry saw his cousin rise, a look of 
contentment came over his set features. Then 
he braced himself for the fall. During the 
last few seconds a constant stream of loosened 
earth had been steadily pouring from around 
the piece of rock he was clutching, and now he 
could feel the gradual tilt of the stone. He 
wondered vaguely if he would be able to retain 
his hold until the rock gave way entirely, or 
would his fingers slip their grasp. It made lit- 
tle difference, however, and he prepared him- 
self with brave, unflinching fortitude for the 
worst and breathed a prayer. 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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THE BURLINGTON, IOWA, BICYCLE PATROL, AND THEIR SCOUT MASTER 


From Burlington, lowa, to the National Capital 


A BICYCLE PATROL THAT “WENT AND DID IT” 


By O. L. CHANEY 


dozen Scouts into my office and asked 

them if they would like to spend the 
summer in bicycle riding. This was the first 
step toward a trip which turned out to be 
a far more glorious undertaking than I realized 
when I set it under way. Seven or eight boys 
took me up without hesitation, and when by 
the next day I had received fifteen applica- 
tions, I saw what difficulties I was going to 
have in selecting the fellows who could go. 
So I told them that I had limited the num- 
ber to six, but did not wish to disappoint 
anyone who had been wishing for the trip. In 
order to have the conditions clear, I sent to 
the parents of all the applicants a letter giv- 
ing them an outline of the proposed trip. 
Finally we found for various reasons that only 
8.x boys could go, though if every boy had 
his own way I should have had about sixty 
on my hands. 

Naturally the trip aroused considerable dis- 
cussion and I was told that a great deal of it 
was far from encouraging. Several men were 
distinctly opposed to the undertaking; in fact 
one boy’s father was told, “If one of those 
boys is brought home alive it will be lucky.” 
But though some of the applicants were re- 
moved by physicians, the fathers of four of 
the final six were told by their doctor that 
the trip would be beneficial. 

We were so busy making preparations that 


A BOUT the first of May, I called about a 


the day was upon us before we knew it. 
Everyone, was talking about the trip and 
there was a great deal of speculation as to 
how long it would be before we would turn 
back, sorry for our undertaking. The Com- 
mercial Exchange invited us to take luncheon 
with them on Monday and supplied us~ with 
a thousand picture postcards of ourselves 
which sold readily at ten cents each and helped 
out greatly with our expenses. We had fig- 
ured that apart from the money received 
from the postcards, the cost of trip would be 
about thirty-five dollars each. 

When we started we had been under in- 
tense excitement for several days, but the 
brisk physical exercise soon put an end to 
that. The first day’s ride ended with the cy- 
clometer standing at nineteen. That night we 
camped in an old apple orchard where we 
hughly enjoyed a supper of bread and milk and 
tomatoes. Each boy carried a picnic hammock, 
as we had decided to adopt the sailor’s fash- 
ion of sleeping in little space. These ham- 
mocks could be put up or taken down in very 
few minutes and were rolled into bundles, 
which were strapped to handle bars in the 
day time. It took two or three nights to be- 
come accustomed to this method of sleeping, 
but after that there was no “tired feeling” 
when we arose in the morning. We also car- 
ried a tent, which was put up only when ab- 
solutely necessary. 
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The next morning before breakfast we rode 
a distance of twelve miles in a little over two 
hours. By this time the poorer parts of the 
wheers began to show their weaknesses and 
repairs became necessary, but by the end of 
the second day they were all adjusted in good 
working order. By noon we had reached 
Galesburg, a ride of thirty-two miles. 

Before starting and during our short stops 
we had discussed at length the conditions we 

would meet, our physical needs, etc. One of 
the worst problems that we had anticipated 
was the constant change of drinking water. 
In spite of being warned, a few of the boys 
drank a great deal of water after becoming 
very warm, and in consequence the second af- 
ternoon one of them became quite sick. By 
keeping us down to only nine miles that af- 
ternoon, this proved a helpful point to my 
arguments, and thereafter the fellows needed 
no further urging to guard their physical en- 
durance carefully. 

These first days were uneventful and we 
progressed steadily over the level dirt roads. 
But the third day, about six o’clock, a heavy 
storm came up, and we took refuge in a 
farmer’s barn, where we remained until 
about eleven thirty the next morning. The 
roads were now exceedingly muddy, so we 
took to the railroad, and for about eleven 
miles pushed our bicycles, riding for about 
three or four miles where the tracks were 
not too rough. Soon we found by investiga- 
tion that there was a gravel road a few miles 
distant, and so we abandoned the railroad 
tracks with joy. That night found us in 
Princeton, Illinois, where we met a number 
of Scouts and their Scout Master. As it 
could be seen that another storm was com- 
ing up, we decided to put up at a hotel over 
that night. Owing to the exceedingly heavy 
rain we were forced to take to the train for 
about fifty miles, to Plano, Illinois. Here 
we were met by the mayor and several Boy 
Scouts, who escorted us to a nearby park, 
where they watched us prepare our noon 
meal. The following day about two o’clock 
we arrived in Aurora, where we stayed over 
Sunday. We were met by a number of Boy 
Scouts and one of the Assistant Scout Mas- 
ters, who treated us most courteously dur- 
ing our short stop there. Monday we made 
the best ride of the trip—a distance of forty- 
nine miles to Chicago. In a three days’ stay 
there we managed to see most of the sights 
and mingled several times with the great con- 
vention crowd. After taking our wheels 
apart and cleaning them, we started off again 
for three busy days, in which we covered one 
hundred and twenty-one miles. Our route 
took up through Hammond, Gary, Michigan 
City and South Bend, and we reached Goshen 
at five o’clock in the afternoon Saturday. 
Scout Master Berry hau arranged to meet and 
entertain us, and we enjoyed every minute 
we spent there. 


Leaving Goshen at noon Monday, we made 
the run to Ligonier in good time, and Scout 
Master De Bow and his Scouts met us when 
we arrived in the evening. Tuesday we were 
off on our way again for Toledo. We passed 
through Kendelville, Waterloo, Butler, Bryan, 
Archbold, Wauseon, Delta and Swanton. At 
Butler, Bryan and Wauseon we met Scouts, 
and at Delta and Swanton were some boys 
who were doing Scout work under the name 
of another club. We were passing the Pet 
Cream Condensery on our way from Delta 
when one of the bicycles received a puncture. 
While repairs were going on, we gathered an 
audience of several workmen, and it occurred 
to us to ask permission to go through the 
factory. This was granted and resulted in 
a great treat. The account of what we saw 
would make a story by itself, but we visited 
so many different factories along the way 
that we could never describe the various in- 
teresting experiences we had. 

When we arrived in Toledo we called at the 
Y. M. C. A., and met several Scout Masters 
and a number of Scouts. We were enter- 
tained there for several days, but as we were 
quite anxious to arrive in Cleveland at the 
time of the Scout encampment, we took the 
boat from Toledo to Cleveland, stopping off 
at Putin Bay for about three hours. It was 
here that we had the very novel experience 
of taking a swim in Lake Erie. That evening, 
July 2nd, we arrived in Cleveland and were 
met by Scout Gymer, who kindly directed us 
to the West Side Y. M. C. A. The next day 
we went into camp with about eight hundred 
and fifty of the Cleveland Scouts. We stayed 
in Cleveland six days and were sorry to move 
on. We certainly have a warm spot in our 
hearts for Scout Commissioner Windisch and 
all of his Scouts. On the Monday that we 
left, we were entertained by Judge James D. 
Smyth of East Cleveland, an enthusiastic 
champion of the Boy Scouts. Some Cleveland 
men took us to visit Camp Wise, a camp for 
the Jewish boys and girls of the city. This 
splendid undertaking gives the boys and girls 
during the summer an outdoor life under 
strict supervision, work which is educational 
as well as recreational. We met several 
Scouts in this camp and enjoyed the evening 
with them. After leaving Camp Wise we fol- 
lowed the lake, going through Painesville and 
Ashtabula to Erie, stopping over night only 
at the Y. M. C. A. We rode to Westfield, 
New York, that evening, and thence south to 
Lake Chautauqua, where we camped out at 
night. The next morning we returned to 
Westfield, and were allowed to visit the 
Welch Grape Juice factory. 

At noon we moved on, camping out again 
that night, and the next day stopped at the 
Buffalo Y. M. C. A. Camp. At Buffalo we 
met Field Secretary Baldwin, and had four 
days there of exceedingly enjoyable sight- 
seeing and entertainment. It was during our 
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Boys’ 


stay in Buffalo that we changed our plans 
and decided to make the trip to Washington, 
notwithstanding the fact that we had ridden 
eight hundred miles. 

We decided to go by way of Niagara Falls, 
Hamilton and Toronto, taking the boat from 
Toronto to Rochester, and go straight east 
from Rochester to Albany, down the Hudson 
Valley to New York City, then by the way of 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. This article would grow out of all 
proportion if any attempt were made to give 
in detail our trip through these places. How- 
ever, the last half of the trip proved far bet- 
ter than the first in value, interest and en- 
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take a complete number of BOYS’ LIFE to 
describe the beautiful scenery along our trip 
and the many historical places we visited. 
Going down the Mohawk and Hudson we 
visited the organizations in Geneva, Syracuse. 
Utica, Schenectady, Albany. From Albany to 
New York City we rested up, going by boat. 
Our week in New York rounded out 
the journey and made a fitting climax 
to the twelve hundred miles of riding. It 
seemed worth more effort than that to 
have the opportunity of visiting the Scout 
Headquarters alone, to say nothing of the ex- 
tensive sightseeing we had in the metropolis. 
Our visits in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 








BURLINGTON TROOP NO. 1 AT CAMP—THEY ALL WANTED TO GO TO WASHINGTON. 


thusiasm. Our Canadian visit was especially 
interesting. In Ontario we saw the vast fruit 
farms and passed through the interesting city 
of Hamilton. We remained several days in 
Toronto, meeting a number of Canadian Boy 
Scouts, among them two Honor Scouts who 
had been to the coronation of King Edward 
VII. All this was exceptionally interesting, 
as we were very glad to know our neighbors 
of the North and see what they were doing. 

Troop 6 in Rochester were as enthusiastic 
as any Scouts we met along the way. They 
marched to Charlotte to meet us on Monday 
night, but as we missed our boat in Toronto, 
we failed to arrive as we had planned, and 
did not get there until Tuesday night. Never- 
theless we made up for lost time when we 
reached Rochester. 

We continued South from Rochester to 
Canandaigua, where we camped over night at 
Camp Iola, a combination Y. M. C. A. and Boy 
Scouts’ camp. Considering the site, arrange- 
ment and organization, Camp Iola was one of 
the best we visited. 

Leaving here the next morning about half- 
past ten we proceeded eastward. It would 


Washington also seemed individually worth 
the entire trip. In Philadelphia we met re- 
markably courteous treatment. The Scouts 
and Scout Commissioner showed us Independ- 
ence Hall, Liberty Bell and other places of 
interest in the city. The same can be said of 
the Boy Scouts of Baltimore, where we found 
one of the most unique organizations of any 
place during our entire journey. 

After seeing tne Naval Academy at An- 
napolis we rode over thirty miles through 
sand to Washington. Our Congressman, Mr. 
Kennedy, had planned to make our visit there 
a never-to-be-forgotten one. We had the 
pleasure of meeting President Taft, Speaker 
Champ Clark and Senator Cummins. We saw 
the House and the Senate convene and at- 
tended five different sessions. The other places 
visited were the Navy Yard, Congressional 
Library, Washington Monument, White 
House, Treasurer’s Building, the State, War 
and Navy Departments, Pan-American Build- 
ing, Continental Hall, Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, Dead Letter Office, National 
Museum, Smithsonian Institute, National Zoo, 
Arlington Cemetery and Mt. Vernon. 














The Poughkeepsie Civic Medal 


By FRANKLIN D. ELMER 
SCOUT COMMISSIONER 




















EN Poughkeepsie Scouts are wearing this medal. Within 
T the next year this number will probably be increased to 

fifty or a hundred. The medal is offered by the Common 
Council and the Mayor, and is evidence of the interest that 
the city government takes in the Boy Scouts and their possi- 
bilities of young citizenship. To win the medal the Scouts 
from the various Troops appear with their Scout Masters at 
the Common Council Chamber in the City Hall, at the appointed 
time, and are examined by the Court of Honor of the Scout 
Council. Each Scout who is able to pass the tests with a 
creditable percentage is awarded the medal at a public gather- 
ing held later. Congressman Connell made the presentation 
speech to the first winners on Decoration Day, when the boys 
were in line as escort to the veterans of the Civil War. Mr. 
Connell complimented the boys highly, and expressed himself 
as heartily in favor of anything that would tend to link the 
American boy as a helpful factor to the everyday life around 
him. 

There are three parts to the examination in the Council 
Chamber. First, as a card of entry, showing good faith and 
preparation for the test, each candidate for the civic honor 
must present some work, a map, or little essays on points of 
scenic or historic interests near home. This part of the test is 
prepared before coming, with any help available, except that 
each Scout must himself compose the essay ordraw the map. At the last examination the ten 
boys who won medals presented maps of the Poughkeepsie district within a radius of five miles 
of the center of the city. These were traced from U. S. Topographical sheets, and then the 
Scouts marked in red ink the various trips to interesting points that,each one had taken. 





The second part of the examination consists of written work, at the time of the test, on 
the topography, location of buildings, such as churches, schools, hotels, railroad stations, docks, 
telephone and telegraph offices, hospitals, in the city itself. The boys are expected to know 
the names and location of the principal stre2ts, the location and numbers of fire alarm boxes 
near their homes, the equipment of fire com anies and their stations. They are also asked 
regarding the factories, as to their product and location. They are expected to be able to 
tell about the water and sewer systems and the common trees, flowers, birds, game and fish 
of their home district. 


The third part of the test is an oral examination by the Court of Honor. Each boy is asked 
who is responsible for the condition of the streets of the city, about the health officer, the city 
judge, membership in the city’s legislative body, and a number of similar questions, to ascer- 
tain his knowledge of the city’s history and government. 


Now about the medal itself. It stands for something, and will be retained for a lifetime by 
each Scout who wins it, with loyalty to the boyhood home and gratitude to the Scouts for 
early training in civics and manhood. 
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SCOUTS IN 








“SKI-LAND.”—READY TO START ON A TOUR TO THE MOUNTAINS 


Scouting in Norway 


By L. S. DaLe 


out for the day. As I was walking along 

the street, I spied a bicycle which had 
tumbled into the road from the curbstone 
against which it had been leaning. I was just 
about to pick it up when I decided to wait a 
little and see if one of the boys on his way 
home from school would not do it. One after 
another passed by; and though some of them 
saw the bicycle, they were either too busy or 
too lazy to act the part of a good Samaritan. 
One of the last, as well as least in size, came 
along in a dreadful hurry. He had already 
passed by, but something caused him to turn 
his head, and no sooner had he caught sight of 
the “bike” than he hurried back, raised the 
wheel and replaced it at the curb. Further- 
more he examined it carefully to see if it had 
been damaged. 

He was just about to start off on a run, evi- 
dently to make up for lost time, when I spoke 
to him, at the same time giving him the full 
Seout salute. You ought to have seen the 
smile that came! Up went his hand, too, and 
you can guess what we then talked about. He 
was a pathfinder, “not quite a second class 
Scout.” He was in a hurry to get to a patrol 
meeting. No, it wasn’t his first good turn that 
day. “Seems as if a lot of chances come all 
at once, and then you can’t find any for a long 
time,” he said. 

“And do they have Scouts in America, too?” 
he queried. When I told him we only had 


|: was in Vestheim, Norway, and school was 


something like half a million he looked at me 
to see if I really meant it. Then he shook his 
blond head and said with a smile: “Wouldn’t 
be much of a chance for a bike to lie inthe dirt 
as long as this one did, would there?” How 
did he know that the bike had lain in the road 
a long time? 

“Well, you see, we had a little light snow 
about two o’clock. It must have tumbled down 
before that time, for I could plainly see dry 
spots under it. It is now nearly four o’clock.” 

But now he had to go. Might he be of ser- 
vice to me? “No, thank you,” I said, “not 
for the present.” 

Such was my meeting with the first Scout 
across the sea. No wonder that it made me 
feel good. I had often pictured to myself how 
I should meet him, but the meeting was even 
happier than I had dreamed. Nor was he an 
exception. Since that time I have met and 
talked and worked and played with Scouts in 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland and Eng- 
land. And I have come to understand more 
and more that “a Scout is always a Scout, no 
matter where you find him, how he looks, or 
what language he speaks.” 

I expected to find some pretty fine Boy 
Scouts in this country and I did. They are all 
over the picturesque land,—in the north where 
they now have their lamps burning day and 
night, in the south where there is an abun- 
dance of sunshine. And everywhere I have 
found these.sturdy Norse youngsters taking to 
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the Scout idea with a good deal of serious 
thought and work. They are not easily made 
enthusiastic about anything new, but if they 
decide it is a good thing they stick to it. 

Next day I saw the first Norwegian Scouts 
assembled at the Vestheim school. There were 
large Scouts and small Scouts; some had uni- 
forms, some had half uniforms, and some had 
none. According to the manual, there is no 
“official uniform” for the Seouts of Norway, 
because “it is not necessary, and it is not de- 
sired that the movement shall have the appear- 
ance of being military.” But, nevertheless, I 
found that “inside” they were well uniformed 
according to Scout standards, which, of course, 
is the main thing. 


greeting and pledging of friendship to the 
Boy Scouts of America, and showed their 
unanimous approval by a burst of applause 
that filled the large hall clear to the roof. 

Since that evening I have met them in a 
good many places. ,There are Scouts in all the 
main cities of Norway now, such as Chris- 
tiania, Bergen, Trondheim, Drammen, Molde 
and Tromso, and from these and other centers 
the movement has spread throughout the 
country. 

The Norwegian Scouts have already formed 
a national society, but this society affiliates 
with the Central Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Sports. The head officer is called 
Scout Chief and is assisted by his secretary. 





A BOY SCOUT BICYCLE TROOP AT BERGEN, NORWAY. 


At that troop meeting, greetings were deliv- 
ered from the American Scouts and were re- 
ceived with smiles and handclapping, and as 
many as a hundred questions were asked me 
about scouting. 

I really had thought I’d find the Norwegian 
Boy Scouts a little slow, and that it would be 
somewhat difficult for me to make friends with 
them. But I was happily surprised. The 
typical Norwegian Boy Scout is bright, quick, 
alert—fully as much so as the American—and 
he has perhaps a little more resourcefulness 
than the average Scout brother across the 
ocean. But he isn’t noisy about what he 
knows and does. He is a little bit of an 
Indian when it comes to expressing his feel- 
ings. If he is thoroughly convinced that you 
are a Scout in fact as well as in name, he will 
warm up to you surprisingly fast, and will 
stand ready to act the part of a willing and 
reliable helper at all times. 

That affair at the school was a happy one. 
When the meeting was ended all the Scouts 
rose to their feet and with the right hand 
lifted in full Scout salute, they listened to the 
reading of a most enthusiastic message of 


_ Otherwise the organization follows pretty 


closely the American idea. 

Further on, I shall tell you about the man 
who started the Scout movement in Norway. 
Perhaps you would like to hear the points in 
which Norwegian requirements differ from 
American ones. For, of course, though the 
Scout law is the same everywhere, the class 
requirements are adapted to each country. 

A “tenderfoot” is called a “recruit” over 
here. The classes are turned about so that 
first you enter the first, and then the second 
class. There is also a third class, composed of 
patrol leaders and their assistants. 

In addition to the American requirements 
for first class the recruit must know the rules 
for “long ball,” and he must also know some- 
thing about ski outfits, and be able to ski up 
as well as down a somewhat steep hill and 
hop over fences and ditches. Or he must 
know how to skate and something about “life 
saving on ice.” 

The second class Scout, the same as our 
first, must also know how to build a skihop; 
be able to make a jump of eighteen feet, with 
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“the correct position of foot and body;” know 
first aid to anyone injured while skiing; or 
else he must show efficiency in rowing or 
steering a boat, as well as know how to tie 
the ordinary sailor’s knot. 

These changes or additions are of course 
to be expected in Norway, where skiiing is the 
national sport. 

The badge is a shield, formed by two flam- 
ing torches about the Norwegian Lion with 
the initials N. G. S. To this is fastened the 
Roman figures I, If or III, according to the 
class to which the Scout belongs. Of late a 
sentiment has developed, however, in favor of 
adopting the Same general outlines as those of 
the English and American ‘badges. The same 
thing is being considered in Sweden, where 
the badge is a bow and arrow. The feeling is 
that a similar badge would help greatly to 
impress the idea that the movement is inter- 
national. 

The handbook for the Norwegian Boy Scouts 
is a model in every way. It is small but sur- 
prisingly complete, and it is a veritable treas- 
ure house of practical and interesting sugges- 
tions. In the introduction is stated that the 
purpose of the movement in Norway is to 
develop patriotism and social obligation; to 
form character; to gain a practical knowledge 
regarding the nature of the country, its geog- 
raphy, animals and fauna; to encourage all 
sports which tend to a symmetrical develop- 
ment of mind and body; why and how to live 
in the open; how to use a compass and gen- 


RIDING MASTER J. GROTTUM, 
Chief of Norway’s Boy Scouts. 








BOY SCOUTS OF BERGEN, NORWAY, WITH 
BANNER PRESENTED BY BUSINESS MEN 


erally find your way; knowledge of your body 


} and how to keep well; first aid and life sav- 


ing; in short, to learn how to help yourself, as 
well as to help others. 

The motto is “Be Prepared and Do Your 
Duty.” 

The typical Scouts here are very fond of 
the out-of-doors, and whenever it is possible, 
even in the winter time, they hold their meet- 
ings in the open. What do they study? Here 
are a few of the topics which might prove 
interesting to you, too: 

What to keep in mind in arranging an out- 
ing; time at your disposal; age and physical 
condition of the boys; condition of the road; 
temperature, method of carrying or obtaining 
food. 

How to sharpen your sense of observation. 
What to notice especially and how to draw 
conclusions from what you have seen regard- 
ing that which you cannot see. How to re- 
port your facts. 

How to find your way in the night, in heavy 
fog or in a snowstorm. 

Nearly every Scout carries a little pocket 
record about himself; when he joins, dates of 
passing several tests, things in which he has 
distinguished himself, whether it be stunts or 
studies. On the front cover you will read, 
among other admonitions: 
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Always be polite, attentive and helpful. 

Be kind to those who are younger than 
yourself and always take their part. 

Use your school hours properly. 

Show orderliness, whether in dress, in your 
room or in dealing with others. 

Be temperate in meat and drink. 

Leave tobacco and liquor alone. 

Take care of your health. 

Take an active interest in all manly sports. 

If you want to be a man you must remem- 
ber to live so that you will have a strong 
mind and a sound body. And if you want to 
be of service to your fellowmen, as well as 
make a success as an individual, you must be 
orderly, dependable, punctual and energetic. 

The first thing impressed upon a beginner 
in Scoutcraft is the importance of observa- 
tion. “You can’t be prepared unless you know. 
You can’t know unless you see,” is the way 
they express it. And in order to make them 
keen observers, the Scout Masters give them 
regular and systematic practice, indoors as 
well as outdoors. On one tour the flowers 
receive special attention, on another animals, 
on a third trees, on a fourth people, buildings 
or natural surroundings. A few of the point- 
ers given by First Lieutenant Dannevig to his 
Scouts are worthy of attention. Says he: 

Pointers on Scouting. 

“Use your eyes, ears and head. 

“Nothing is too trivial to be noticed. 

“Do not allow yourself to be distracted. 

“Observe with one eye that which is close 
at hand, keep the other on the lookout for 
things far away. 

“Cut out talking until you are through with 
your work. 

“Try to find a reason for everything” 

He also gives a number of pointers regard- 
ing how to observe: “If you want to see, you 
must keep yourself from being seen. This 
holds true whether you are observing people 
in a crowd, where they would regard you as 
rude if you stared at them, or whether you 
are out in the open scouting. 

“You see better and are less likely to be 
seen if you stand still. Choose your point of 
observation in the shade. Do not choose the 
highest point for scouting, for although you 
ean see the most there, you are also in the 
greatest danger of being observed. Never 
look over a_ stone, but always to the 


LIFE, 


side, and remember to raise your head 
very slowly. If you see anything, do 
not squat down quickly, as this might 


give you away, but sink down  grad- 
ually. Always choose your point with refer- 
ence to your clothes, that is, as regards color. 
Do not let your eyes roam hither and thither. 
First, cast a rapid glance over the entire field; 
then examine one by one those points where 
there is the greatest likelihood of someone 
hiding. But do not examine any one of the 
points too long. Once in a while cast a glance 
to either side, and when an opportunity is 
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given, look backwards also. Don’t forget this. 

“Of course, at night you must depend more 
upon your hearing than your sight. And in 
order to hear you must make no noise your- 
self. Do not break any branches and avoid 
hard roads and fences. If you must use the 
road, wind rags about your shoes. Never 
speak aloud, and stop once in a while to listen. 
You will hear better by placing your ear to 
the ground, if it is hard, to a fence post or to 
a knife stuck in the ground. You can im- 
prove your range of hearing by having a Scout 
go off some distance in the woods and tap with 
his hatchet on a tree. As soon as you hear 
him, whistle to him to retreat further. You 
will be amazed to see at what distance you 
ean hear the sound towards the last.” 

A method much used to improve the Scout’s 
observation is to station two patrols at some 
distance from each other with an advanta- 
geous point of observation in the center. Upon 
a sign given by the Scout Master, first 
one and then the other patrol approach to 
places determined by him beforehand. As 
soon as any of the Scouts with him catch 
sight of any of the Scouts approaching, they 
must go to the Scout Master’s assistant and 
report, without saying a word to anyone else. 
They begin by having the patrols approach 
quite openly, but as the sense of sight is 
sharpened the patrols may be made to ap- 
proach in a creeping position along the ditch, 
now and then turning aside a branch or hop- 
ping over a fence, ete. Of course, a Scout 
Master directs the attention of his boys to 
one patrol while the other is moving to its 
next point. It is important that the Scout 
Master has practiced the points beforehand, as 


-well as his signals, so that the patrols do not 


move or show themselves at the wrong time. 


Studying Tracks. 

Tracking is studied a great deal and in a 
most practical manner. The Scouts draw from 
life various tracks. Next day they look at 
the same tracks to see what changes time and 
the weather have made. And the average 
Scout here can tell you how old the tracks 
are from the water he may find in them, or 
dust or grass or leaves that have blown over 
them; for he keeps in mind how the wind has 
been blowing and how the weather has been. 
He will walk rapidly by the side of the track 
as long as it is clearly marked, but he slows 
up when he comes to a bit of hard road. Even 
here he will not lose it, for usually he can 
find a little of the soft dirt that was gathered 
up where the road was soft and which falls 
off on the hard road. If he can’t find it this 
way he tries to determine the “most likely” 
direction, and if this won’t give a clew he will 
go’ about the last marked track in a circle at 
some distance. 

Scout Masters are very particular that all 
reports are exact and stated plainly. For in- 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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ARCHERY FOR BOY SCOUTS 


By G. W. PostGATE 




















not attempted to master archery, has missed a great deal of fun. The bow and arrow 

have not been used much by the Scouts, probably because it is so hard to obtain 
reliable information regarding the sport. For these reasons, and because I have charge of the 
Archery Department of the Pittsburgh Athletic Association and some archery clubs around 
Pittsburgh, the editor of BOYS’ LIFE has asked me to contribute some articles on this in- 
teresting subject. Well, to begin with, I want to say you can write to me at any time that 
you wish to know anything about archery and advice regarding the best way to make bows, 
arrows, strings, arm guards, targets, etc. But I hope that besides what I may write, there 
will be other articles on archery written by the best archers of this country, giving their 
ideas about the sport. 

To make a bow, go into the woods and cut, a ‘ 
few sticks five or six feet long. These sticks should be 
just as straight as you can find, with no offshoots, that 
is no branches. Try to get them of equal thickness all 
the way along the stick, just about as thick as your 
two thumbs. Young trees are usually the straightest, 
and these are most likely to be found growing on the 
banks of a small brook. Any kind of wood will make 
a bow, but the best are made of hickory, mulberry, 
sassafras, hemlock, ash, elm, or. oak, and some of these 
grow in any woods. 

Do not try to make a bow over five feet long, as it 
will not stand the strain, the six-foot bows that you 
read about always being made of two pieces of wood, 
joined in the center. Mark the middle of the stick, 
grasp it in the center, and make a mark about an inch 
above and another an inch below your hand. This 
is the handle of the bow, and it is well to leave the 
bark of the wood on this part. Peel the bark off the 
remainder of the bow and then put it away on a shelf 
in the woodshed or some place where it will not get 
wet. If the stick is not perfectly straight, never 
attempt to bend it straight while it is green. 

Allow the wood to season for several days, a week 
will be enough, and then start to work making your 
bow. Very few sticks are exactly straight, so grasp 
your bow so that when you hold it in front of you 
with your knuckles out, the curved parts will be 
pointed towards you. The inside of the curve should 
be called the inner part, and the outside the back. 
The back of the bow should be flat and the inner part 
should be round. With a sharp knife or, better still, 
a piece of glass, window pane being the best, scrape 
the back of the bow flat, starting from the handle and 
making the back flat down to the ends. 

Now cut a notch in each end of the bow, about two 
inches from the extreme ends. Then get a piece of 
strong string, hemp is the best, but ordinary wrapping 
twine will usually do, and tie one end of it to one 
end of the bow, with the knot in the inner part. Make 
a loop on the other end of the string about three 
inches from the other end of the bow, and just large 
enough to slip over the end of the bow easily. Next 
rest the bow with the end having the string tied to 
it alongside your right foot, grasp the center of the 
bow with your right hand, and place your left hand 


T HE boy who has not read the article on archery in the Scout Hand-book and who has 
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on the upper end of the bow, and slip the 
loop into the upper notch. The bow will gen- 
erally bend more on one end than on the 
other. Leave the end, or limb, as archers call 
it, that bends the most alone, and give your 
attention to the other limb. This limb should 
be shaved down on the inner side until it 
bends the same as the other one. Start to 
shave about six inches from the handle and 
work down towards the end. 

It is well to make your first bows of the 
most crooked sticks that you have cut, and 
to reserve your straightest one for your best 
bow. After you have made one or two bows, 
you will be surprised to find how easy it is, 


and you will have no difficulty in disposing 
of all the bows you can make among your 
boy friends. When the bow is not in use it 
should be unstrung. To do this grasp the 
bow the same as for stringing it, remove the 
loop and allow it to slide down along the 
bow. To keep the loop end of the bow from 
sliding down too far, tie a piece of thread to 
the bowstring, just under the loop, and tie 
the other end to the end of the bow above 
the notch, making a slight groove if neces- 
sary to hold it firm. This thread should be 
just long enough to hold the ,string straight 
when the bow is unstrung. 
So much for the bow. Next the arrows. 


‘Meramec Dan” McDonald 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Dan heard the sound of the breakaway and 
rushed back to the spot where he had lain. 
His strained eyes sought the surface of the 
water for signs of his cousin. 

“Harry!” he yelled. 

A faint call answered him and his heart gave 
a throb of joy and thankfulness. 

“Where are you?” he shouted. 

This time there was no answer. Dan did 
not shout again. He ran to where they had 
ascended the cliff, and at imminent risk of his 
life, literally tore down through the wild grape 
vines to the river’s edge. There he turned 
swiftly and plunged into the pool. 

With a few swift strokes of the “crawl,” he 
was below the sheer cliff where Harry had 
fallen, and feeling ground, he waded beneath 
the huge overhang. It seemed very dark there, 
and still. Then he saw the half submerged 
figure of his cousin lying on the rocks. 

Dan’s heart quailed. He floundered forward. 
Was he too late? No, the unspoken question 
was soon answered. 

“Hello, Dan. I’m afraid I’ve sprained or 
broken my ankle. Must have struck it on a 
. rock in the pool. Lucky it wasn’t my head.” 

“We must get you out of this at once,” ex- 
claimed Dan. “The cold——” he _ shivered. 
“Best slide off into the water and I’ll drag you 
along until we get from underneath here.” 

Dan’s face was very grave as he bent over 
his chum. With infinite care he carried out his 
idea and Harry was transferred to the cheer- 
ing brightness of the open. Then, standing to 
his armpits in the water, Dan hoisted his 
cousin to a rock at the side of the pool. 

Harry was pale and suffering great pain, but 
it did not prevent him from making a quick 
survey of their position. 

“We're in a pretty pickle,” he said. “Still, 
we’ve got to get out of it some how. How 
does it strike you, Dan?” 

Dan looked round before he answered. 


The only way out was up the high cliff, 
which by the easiest route seemed impossible 
for Harry. 

The two boys looked at it in silence. 

“It’s the only way, Dan. Don’t you think 
you had better go first and get help?” 

“T guess so,” replied Dan, greatly perturbed. 
“But I don’t want to leave you down here alone. 
You ought to have a fire, and our matches are 
wet.” 

“Well,” said Harry, “we'll havea shot at first 
aid to begin with. Here, take this and cut the 
laces of my shoe.” 

Dan refused the knife and as delicately as 
possible, with deft fingers undid the laces. 

Harry’s foot was terribly swollen, but he 
gave a sigh of relief when the constraint of 
the boot was removed. With their wet handker- 
chiefs, a rough padding was made and together 
with some makeshift splints of wood cut from 
a willow, a rough and ready protection was 
made against chance knocks. 

By the time Dan had. finished, Harry’s teeth 
were chattering with the cold and his cousin 
at once sprinted to the place where they had 
cached the knapsack, in hope of finding 
matches in it. 

But as luck would have it, not a match did 
he find. 

“Well, get me some punk and some dry 
twigs, and cut me a good stiff willow gad 
about a yard long,” chattered Harry. “I'll 
take my shoelaces and make a bow and I'll 
show you how to start a fire by friction, the 
way the Indians used to.” 

In ten minutes, under Harry’s direction, Dan 
had accomplished the trick of producing fire 
without matches, and had a good blaze started. 
Then he hurriedly gathered driftwood enough 
to keep a big fire going. Harry, meantime, 
was stretching his length on the sun-warmed 
grass and trying to find in the comfort of the 
fire forgetfulness of his hurt. 


























e With the Chief Scout 


By Ernest THOMPSON SETON 














E have two messages to 
W give you from the Chief 

Scout this month. The 
first is a good practical suggestion 
which we know a lot of you fel- 
lows will appreciate. Mr. Seton 
says: 

When I was a boy I lived in a 
lonely farm house. In winter time 
I used to amuse myself making 
what we children called “land- 
skips” or “real pictures.” 

First I made a little shallow 
box. or case of wood about six 
inches by eight and perhaps three 
inches deep. This was painted 
white inside and embellished on 
the bottom with a picture of 
some sort. The box was placed 
on its side, so that the picture served as a 
background. Then I made a foreground of 
shells, moss, dry ferns, grasses, leaves, fungus, 
birds’ nests, butterflies, insects, pretty stones 
and different kinds of sand; in fact, any small 
pretty things that I could get in the woods 
and that could be easily preserved. All were 
securely glued in place and arranged to form 
a vista leading up to the picture. 

Now I was confronted by a great difficulty. 
A glass front was necessary to protect the 
“land-skip.” To buy one was out of the ques- 
tion, for “nary a nickel had I.” Money was 
very rare and precious in those days. I could 
pick up fragments of broken glass, but their 
shape made them useless. One day I was 
reading about a monk in the olden times who 
loved to work in stained glass. He had no 
diamond to cut the glass with, but he had a 
strong pair of scissors, and by holding the 
glass under water he found he could cut it 
with the scissors fairly well, so long as he 


was merely cutting little pieces off big pieces,, 


not trying to cut straight across a large sheet. 

This gave me the hint I wanted. I took 
my biggest piece of glass to the rain barrel 
and was delighted to see that holding it in 
the water I could shape it gradually and so 
get a glass front for the “land-skip.” My joy 
was complete. 

This may suggest an expedient to some of 
you who need a piece of glass. It may be well 
to add that one day, after a long drought, the 
rain water barrel was so low that Monday’s 
washing called for all there was in it, and 





the ladies in charge ran unex- 
pectedly on a lot of broken glass, 
which caused them a little trouble 
and me a great deal when it 
turned out that I was responsi- 
ble. But that is another story. 

The second message is in rather 
a different vein, but I think you 
will understand it and that it will 
bear some thinking over. 

THE BRAHMIN AND THE MISSIONARY 

A travelling preacher was at- 
tacking the beliefs of a Brahmin. 
“How is it possible,” said he, 
“that you, a man of learning and 
sense, can degrade yourself to 
bow before a mere inanimate ob- 
ject, a thing you have made with 
your own hands, a handful of 
sticks, threads or trash? I cannot believe that 
even the lowest among you are sinners in such 
folly.” 

“My friend,” said the Brahmin, “do you 
Christians have no like practices?” 

“Never! Such crass idolatry is possible only 
in a land of ignorant superstition and 
savagery.” 

“Nevertheless, I saw in your country a great 
multitude of learned men, soldiers and coun- 
cillors, that lifted their hats, bowed their 
heads and worshipped when a certain official 
held up to their view a little square of colored 
threads.” 

“You must be mistaken.” 

“Not so! That I saw with my own eyes. I 
think they called it the Flag.” 

“Ah, I see! But you are all wrong. They 
did not worship the square of gaudy threads, 
but the thing that it symbolized—all the 
power and greatness of which that is the em- 
blem.” 

“So also, my friend, with our people. They 
do not worship the, sticks and threads you 
see, but the Great God of which these are the 
visible Symbol.” 
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Ups and Downs of a Basketball Star. 
By J. RayMonp ELDERDICE 














Synopsis of Part I. 


Bob Bannister, star right forward of the 
Ballard College basketball team, loses his secret 
signals. His rival for the position, ‘‘Monty” 
King, knows this and also overhears a sus- 
picious conversation between Bob and the coach 
of the Latham team. As a result, Bob loses his 
place, and since the other team evidently knows 
the signals, he is ostracised by his college 
mates, while “‘“Monty”’ King, who wins the game 
by brilliant playing, becomes a hero. One even- 
ing, Bob drops into a moving picture show, 
where he sees a film of a freshman-sophomore 
rush in which he fought. He recognizes him- 
self on the screen, and as he watches the fight 
he sees “Monty” King, near him, slip the copy 
of the signals from his pocket. In his relief, he 
starts back to college to clear himself from sus- 
picion of selling the signals, but ‘reflects on 
King’s brilliant showing in the first game and 
decides to keep still till after the big Marsten 
game. However, he has not noticed the pres- 
ence of ‘“‘Deacon” Palmer, an old chum, at the 
moving picture show. 


IV. 


“Deacon” Palmer’s conscience had _ been 
hurting him when he dropped into the picture 
hall, and it hurt him more when he awakened 
at Bob’s exclamation at the film of the class 
fight being shown. Like his classmate he was 
bewildered for a moment, but his sleepiness 
vanished as he watched the strange reproduc- 
tion. He saw himself running wildly across 
the campus, waving his arms and shouting; 
he gazed at the fight, and then he saw what 
Bob was gazing at—the theft of the signals! 

Too dazed to speak, he heard Bob’s words 
and he understood the great sacrifice of his 
chum. Before he could speak to Bob, the lat- 
ter had left the hall. The Deacon was remorse 
stricken; he realized that Bannister had suf- 
fered, and he knew that he should have stayed 
by him in his hour of need. But the evidence 
had been so’eonvincing that he had drifted with 
the tide of popular opinion. 

“However,” said the Deacon grimly, “I don’t 
share Bob’s ideas as to letting King play to- 
morrow. He may go straight, and he may 
not, but the chances are that when I am 
through he won’t play at all. How did 
Latham know the plays unless King gave 
them away? He took Bob’s set, so he must 
have sold it.” 

Straight to college he dashed, and was for- 
tunate enough to find the coach, Captain Hil- 
dreth, and Wilton, left forward, in Hildreth’s 
room. They were discussing the game of the 
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next day, but Palmer broke up their confer- 
ence cyclonically. 

“Bannister is innocent!” he shouted. “Come 
down to the moving pictures with me and [ll 
prove it. Not a word now; will you come?” 

They all knew that when the staid Deacon 
got excited there was good cause, and without 
remonstrance they went with him. With a 
keen thirst for the sensational, Palmer stopped 
in at King’s room and convinced the Sopho- 
more of the necessity for some relaxation be- 
fore the big game, and urged him to go with 
them and see some good motion pictures. 

“Rush in and take seats,” said the Deacon, 
master of ceremonies, when they reached the 
place. “I’ll get the operator to run off a cer- 
tain film for you. I would be disappointed if 
King didn’t get to see the pretty pictures.” 

King was worried a bit, but as he had not 
seen the picture mgn on the day of the fight 
he suspected nothing. Coach Jefferson, how- 
ever, had his doubts as to the Deacon’s solici- 
tude as to having them see the pictures merely 
for pleasure, and he sat up and waited. Palmer 
persuaded the operator to run the college life 
film and then he joined the rest. 

The minute the Freshmen began to assemble 
by the flagpole, King knew that his guilt was 
exposed, and he pleaded illness and a desire to 
get back to his room. The Deacon, however, 
affectionately piaced an arm around his shoul- 
ders and requested him not to take his pleasant 
company from their midst. In the Sophomore’s 
ear he grated: 

“Sit still and take 
sneak!” 

In twenty minutes it was all over, and the 
mystery of the stolen signals was plain to 
coach and to captain. There was not a word 
spoken as they walked back to the college 
campus, except when Coach Jefferson asked 
them to get Bob Bannister to his apartment 
at once. Bob, surprised at the call, knew by 
King’s desperate expression that he had been 
exposed, and he waited for what was to come. 

“T stole the signals from Bannister,” con- 
fessed King at last, “but I did not give or sell 
them to Latham. It was as much of a puzzle 
to me as to any one else how they knew our 
plays. I did wrong, I know, but I was angry 
that: Bannister had my position, and I thought 
that if I took his copy and it was found out 
that they were gone, suspicion might fall on 
him and keep him from the game.” 


your medicine, you 
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“You did your best,” said the coach thought- 
fully. “Indeed, you won the game. I can 
easily see that while you might strike Ban- 
nister unfairly to get on the team, you would 
still revolt at the idea of being a traitor. But 
some One was, and as you stole the signals, 
the evidence is against you.” 

Bannister was sorry for his rival. He could 
not force himself to think that King had given 
away the secret signals, for he was sure that 
the fact of his having worked Bob a wrong 
to get on the five was proof enough that he 
was loyal to Ballard. But King was now under 
a cloud, and Bob, remembering how he had 
been convicted by evidence he could not ex- 
plain, could believe in his dejected rival for 
right forward. 

“Of course,” said the coach, “Bannister will 
play at right forward to-morrow. Until the 
matter of the Latham game is cleared up King 
is dropped. But wait, Bannister has never yet 
explained the matter of his talk with Coach 
Voorhees, and why he met him down town, to 
give him a paper, the nature of which he re- 
fused to tell.” 

Bannister laughed and drew forth the even- 
ing paper he had found in the picture hall. 
He turned to a certain page and the Ballard 
boys looked at the stalwart figure of Voor- 
hees, coach at Latham. Under the cut were 
the headlines: 

“Latham Coach a _ Benedict! Coach at 
Latham College and son of William Vorhees 
of Philadelphia secretly weds on basketball 
trip to Ballard!” 

Then followed a detailed account of how the 
marriage was brought about. Mr. Vorhees 
had written ahead for some Ballard student 
to get the license, and the aide of Cupid had 
given it to him on the morning of the game. 
He had gone out into the country from Stan- 
ford and met the girl, and the first village 
they reached found them a minister and hap- 
piness. 

“T’ll explain it all now,” laughed Bob. “I 
knew Mr. Vorhees before he went to Latham, 
as he used to coach at Hill School, where I 
was. He did not want the boys at Latham to 
know of this wedding, for they would tease 
him so, and as he was to leave in June, he 
thought to keep it a secret till then. 

“The letter he wrote me was asking me to 
get the license, but as I got the letter only an 
hour before he came, the conversation at the 
station can easily be understood. I asked him 
if he thought it right, this secret marriage 
business, and he said, ‘Right thing—nothing! 
When a fellow is out to win he wants what 
he wants, and risk and consequences can go 
by the board.’” 

“I see it all now!” exclaimed King in 
wonder. 

“Naturally,” smiled Bob, “as he was desper- 
ately anxious to keep the affair a secret until 
June, I gave him my word of honor to keep 


silent. So when I was asked to explain the 
thing, the letter, conversations, and the paper, 
I was cornered. But some reporter, by means 
known to their craft, has gotten the whole 
affair, and I am free to explain it all now.” 

The coach gazed at Bannister admiringly. 
He had kept his word of honor when a few 
sentences would have cleared him of the un- 
just charge. But it was the Deacon who ex- 
pressed his opinion of Bob. 

“What do you think, coach?” he said slowly. 
“Bob saw that film when I did, and he had 
this paper, yet he was going to keep quiet and 
let King play to-morrow because he thought 
King the better player for Ballard. I was sus- 
picious of King, and I would not let Bob make 
the sacrifice.” 

King rose and faced his rival, a new light in 
his eyes. 

“Will you take my hand?” he asked, ex- 
tending it. “I have been a fool and a cad, 
Bob, but I beg your pardon. I am under sus- 
picion now and cannot play, but I am not fit 
for the game and I shall not play. I give you 
all my word of honor that, while I stole the 
signals from Bannister in the hope of getting 
his place on the five, I did not betray Ballard. 
I destroyed the copy as soon as I got to my 
room.” 

Something in the manner of the Sophomore 
was convincing, and all in the room believed 
that he spoke the truth. But the students, 
when they learned of Bannister’s vindication 
and King’s guilt, would not be so easily con- 
vinced that King had not been a traitor, and 
Bannister was sore at heart as he remem- 
bered his own ostracism and knew what King 
had to face. Everything had been cleared up 
but the strange way in which Latham had 
known Ballard’s secret plays, and this cast 
suspicion on King. 

“Bannister at right forward!” said the coach 
decisively, as they parted. “I beg your par- 
don, Bannister. But under the circumstances 
I did my duty and I could not have done other- 
wise. King, I believe that you are sincerely 
repentant, and let this be a lesson to you. I 
hope you are cleared of the charge of giving 
away the signals.” 

Disconsolately the guilty Sophomore left the 
room. Bannister, following with Deacon 
Palmer, laid a hand on the deposed right for- 
ward’s shoulder. : 

“King,” he said, “I believe that you are inno- 
cent and I am going to try and clear you, for 
I don’t want you to suffer as I have done. 
The college can forgive your treatment of me 
as I have done, but the betrayal of your alma 
mater is an unpardonable sin” 


¥. 


History repeated itself with a vengeance the 
next day in the Ballard-Marsten basketball 
game. It was the great contest of the season 
when the old rivals met to wipe out defeats 
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and to suffer new ones. Marsten, with a strong 
eleven, had trailed Ballard’s colors in the dust, 
or rather in the mud, that fall, and the home 
team was all the more eager to defeat the 
visitors. 

Bannister, reinstated at last, felt happy 
again as he sped around the floor, passing the 
ball swiftly and accurately and shooting prac- 
tice goals. One thing alone put a check on his 
spirits: the fact that Monty King was under 
suspicion, for the students, eager to make 
amends for their treatment of Bannister, had 
turned the full force of their condemnation on 
King, and he suffered keenly. 

He and Bob had talked with each other, and 
Bob knew that his rival was worthy of his 
friendship at last, so he was all the more 
eager to clear him. 


When the teams lined up for the fray Bob 
was in his place at right forward, and the 
college yell for him was the sweetest music. 
The coach had decided to try the secret sig- 
nals again, and the center stood in a way that 
indicated he would knock the ball to Bannister 
and follow up the play. The silent signal 
worked and Bob shot a goal after his captain 
had received his quick pass and shot the ball 
back to him. 

The first three plays worked, though no 
goals resulted after Bob’s cast. But on the 
fourth one, the ball being knocked to the 
right guard and shot back to center for a 
long try at goal, the Marsten left forward 
dashed in as the ball was tossed up and se- 
cured it on the knock-off. He passed to his 
center, who had been uncovered by Hildreth, 
and a second later the score was a tie. 

Amazed, Captain Hildreth looked at the 
coach. Twice opposing teams had gotten the 
secret signals by some mysterious means. 
Bannister was sick at heart, for he knew that 
this meant King would be accused of selling 
the plays to both Latham and Ballard. There 
seemed to be no way to help King, for he 
remembered that the Latham game had con- 
victed him, at least, in the minds of the stu- 
dents. 

The score was now a tie. Undecided whether 
to call off the plays or to try again and see 
if it had been an accident, Captain Hildreth 
looked at his coach. At that moment the 
“Marsten captain asked for time to be called 
and Coach Jefferson agreed. Calling the Bal- 
lard coach and captain aside, the Marsten 
player said: 

“T want to ask you fellows to. stop using 
those signals and plays. We know them 
every one, for we have been practicing them 
ourselves. We played Latham the middle of 
the week, and to our dismay our center, who 
had the reach on theirs, started to signal and 
Latham caught on. Mr. Vorhees told us not 
to use them, and he said the Latham captain 
was about to tell you so in the Latham-Bal- 
lard game when you dropped them.” 


“That is square of you!” exclaimed Hildreth 
admiringly. “All right, we will play straight 
basketball, boys, and may the best team win. 
But I would like to know how under the sun 
three basketball teams got the same set of 
plays and signals.” 


Bannister had heard the conversation and he 
was bewildered. Surely King could not be 
guilty now, for how could he have engineered 
the Latham-Marsten mix-up? The whole thing 
was a puzzle, but just as the ball was tossed 
up, an inspiration came to him and he smiled. 
Then the game was on, a straight, hard fight 
for victory, and he had no time to think. 

It was a pretty battle; time and again 
Bannister left his part of the floor to join the 
center and guards, passing the ball accurately 
and at times driving it the length of the 
court to his forward, who had gotten free of 
his guard. The Marsten forwards shot won- 
derfully for goal, and only the passing of Ban- 
nister, allowing his teammates to score, kept 
the enemy from gaining a big lead. The half 
ended with the score twelve to ten in favor of 
Marsten, and Ballard determined to win in the 
last half. 

During the intermission Coach Dan Jefferson 
talked to the five and Bob had no time to 
voice the thought that had come to him, a 
flash of intuition that seemed to reveal the 
mystery of the signals. The whistle called the 
boys out again, and a minute later the floor 
was covered with players; the ball shooting 
from one to another of the Ballard team as 
the home five kept the ball in their posses- 
sion. 

Bannister was playing a remarkable game; 
only one goal had he tossed, yet all but one 
of those gained by his teammates were directly 
attributed to his passing. He sacrificed in- 
dividual glory every time by allowing a team- 
mate to shoot from a more favorable angle. 

In the last minute of play he secured the 
ball under Marsten’s basket, shot it quickly to 
Hildreth, who dribbled half way down the floor 
and ran down the court. Bannister shot for- 
ward and received the ballin front of the goal 
and prepared to shoot. Seeing that his cap- 
tain was several feet nearer and uncovered, he 
gave up his chance of making the winning goal 
by passing to Hildreth. The Ballard captain 
tossed just as a Marsten guard sprang to block 
him, and the ball landed in the net as the 
whistle called the end of the game. 

“Bannister! Bannister!” was the cry, but 
the right forward had darted to the middle of 
the floor, where Coach Jefferson was thanking 
the Marsten captain for his manly act. 

“Norton!” exclaimed Bannister excitedly. 
“Wasn’t your brother a player on the Yale ’03 
basketball team?” 

“Sure,” smiled the Marsten captain. “He 
gave me these plays which in some way you 
fellows got and were practiced upon. Our five 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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This is the last number of BOYS’ LIFE to 
be printed the present size and sold for five 
cents a copy. Commencing with the Decem- 
ber number, it will rank as an Eagle Scout 
among magazines. (If you do not know it, 
among the Boy Scouts of America the rank 
of Eagle Scout is the highest that can be 
reached, and at the present time, of the more 
than 300,000 Boy Scouts in America but eight 
are Eagle Scouts.) The size of the page will 
be increased to 9 x 12 inches, and the price to 
ten cents a copy, $1.00 by the year. 

As the official publication of the Boy Scouts 
of America, this growth in six months from 
the Tenderfoot stage of magazinedom to the 
highest rank has been both natural and im- 
perative. It has been a “ground-hog” case, the 
magazine has had to grow and achieve stature 
in keeping with the organization that is behind 
it. Happily, the splendid, generous support of 
the members and others interested in the Scout 
movement has made this development easier 
and quicker than it otherwise could have 
been. And it is for the purpose of making 
acknowledgment of our appreciation of those 
good turns, rather than anything else, that 
these lines are written. To every friend of 
the past of BOYS’ LIFE we extend most 
hearty thanks for the part they have played 
in advancing its success. 

During 1913 BOYS’ LIFE will do more than 
reflect the Boy Scout movement—it will lead; 
it will do more than to publish good stories 
and articles of especial interest and value to 
boys—it will publish the best. In every de- 
tail, from the censuring of the smallest ad- 
vertisement to the carrying out of the big- 
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gest uplift campaign, it will be in full accord 
with the highest ideals of Scouting—a maga- 
zine for the whole great body of Boy Scouts 
of America to be proud of, and as such to 
be depended upon to serve them in every 
possible way. 





The growth of the Boy Scouts of America in 
June, July and August was more rapid than 
for those three months a year ago. Commis- 
sions were issued in three months to 1,027 men 
to act as Scout Masters and Assistants; 54 
men were registered as Scout Commissioners 
and 25 local councils wére organized. There 
are at present 6,710 Scout Masters, 995 As- 
sistant Scout Masters, 272 Scout Commission- 
ers and 438 local councils. 

The total number of Scout Masters reg- 
istered with the Boy Scouts of America is 
8,000. That number has been cut down recent- 
ly to a solid working basis by Chief Scout 
Executive James E. West. Mr. West is deter- 
mined to have only active Scout Masters on 
the list and to keep in touch with every one 
of them, so that the actual strength of the 
Scout movement can be determined at any 
time. After a thorough canvass carried on last 
summer, the names of 1,200 men who resigned, 
were stricken from the rolls. At present every 
official in any manner connected with the or- 
ganization is actively interested in the Scout 
movement, 


The committee on Badges, Awards and 
Equipment of the National Council has de- 
cided to change the present method of indi- 
cating membership in a given Scout Troop and 
Patrol. In future the color adopted by a troop 
for its own will be shown by means of the 
bandanna handkerchief which is worn about 
the neck, while the patrol colors will be indi- 
cated by a shoulder knot of ribbon or other 
material. The use of the bandanna necker- 
chief to designate troop colors is not in accord- 
ance with the statement on page 360 of the 
appendix of the “Handbook for Boys.” But it 
was thought best to make this change, partly 
because the range of colors in which necker- 
chiefs may be secured is somewhat limited 
whereas any number of patrols would find it 
easily possible to procure shoulder knots of 
different colors. This change also conforms to 
the method of designating troop and patrol 
colors in England. 
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AST month we discussed the import- 
a ance of standardizing the Second Class 

Scout tests so that every boy who ob- 
tains a badge will feel that he is as capable of 
demonstrating these activities as any other 
boy wearing a similar badge. I am sure every 
good Scout will agree that this is the proper 
eourse to follow. We will therefore continue 
to maintain this high standard both in the 
tests for First Class Scout examinations and 
in the degree of proficiency to be required for 
merit badges. 

During your experience as a Second Class 
Scout you must have come to appreciate that, 
after all, the greatest. enjoyment we are get- 
ting out of scouting is not altogether in the 
games we play and the fun that is provided 
in our programs, but rather in our ability to 
do things worth while for other people and for 
the community in which we live. Many 
Scouts have told me with a great deal of 
pride and satisfaction of the pleasure 
they had when the first opportunity presented 
itself to render some service in first aid. 

The First Class Scout tests are intended to 
teach the boy his obligation as an individual 
in the community, so that he may properly 
co-operate with others for the public welfare 
and render public service wherever it is needed. 
This ability to co-operate in doing the little 
things will enable a Scout later on to assume 
his position one day as a leader. The ultimate 
aim of every Scout should be leadership. 

Occasionally boys who are sixteen or sev- 
enteen years old write to the National Office, 
asking if they must give up Scout work after 
they have reached their eighteenth birthday, 
or if they may continue in the movement as 
First Class Scouts. While the age at which a 
boy may join the movement is fixed at twelve 
years, there is no fixed age at which he must 
resign as a Scout. If he has been properly 
trained as a tenderfoot, Second Class and First 
Class Scout, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that by the time he has reached his eighteenth 
birthday he will have acquired such a thor- 
ough knowledge of scoutcraft that he will be 
prepared to take his place as an Assistant 
Seout Master, to continue for others the train- 
ing which he has found helpful to him. We 
are depending upon the Scouts now in train- 
ing to assume leadership as Assistant Scout 
Masters and Scout Masters for the boys who 
succeed them in the Scout movement. 
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Several of the First Class Scout require- 
ments are merely a continuation of the course 
of instruction given you as a Second Class 
Scout. Very little further can be said about 
these requirements. Practice alone is needed 
to qualify you to pass these tests. This is 
particularly true of signalling, first aid work 
and cooking. In some cases where the hand- 
book gives detailed information about the re- 
quirement, without repeating such informa- 
tion, we will simply refer to the page in the 
handbook. 

1. Swim fifty yards. 

Inasmuch as a Scout is _ prepared 
to care for himself under - all  circum- 
stances and is capable of rendering service to 
others when in danger, it would seem that it 
is almost of first importance that he know 
how to swim. The Scout camp presents a 
wonderful opportunity to learn the art. Many 
times it is possible for the Scout Master to 
make arrangements for his boys to use a 
swimming pool in some local club house dur- 
ing the winter. Unfortunately there are 
some troops so situated that provisions for 
swimming are very limited. But yet this re- 
quirement is considered of so great value to 
the individual boy. that even though he is 
capable of passing every other test it is ad- 
visable that he learn to swim before becom- 
ing a First Class Scout. 

To pass the test it is necessary that the boy 
be able to swim by whatever stroke he has 
learned a distance of fifty yards without as- 
sistance from anyone else and without hold- 
ing on to any object or touching bottom dur- 
ing the distance. 

2. Earn and deposit at least two dollars in 
a public bank. 

If the Scout has followed our instructions 
regarding the earning of one dollar for his 
Second Class Scout test, it is safe to’ assume 
that he has added to that amount another dol- 
lar by this time. The requirement is not in- 
tended to mean he should have two dollars in 
addition to the one already deposited, but only 
that he add another dollar in the meantime. 
If, however, he has withdrawn the dollar he 
should by all means earn two dollars more to 
meet the requirement. But then, again, let us 
repeat: “The Scout should not stop here.” 
Make this deposit the basis for the savings of 
a lifetime. 

3. Send and receive a message by sema- 
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“GO A MILE IN TWELVE MINUTES AT SCOUT’S PACE’—SECOND CLASS SCOUT 
REQUIREMENTS. 


phore or American Morse or Meyer alphabet, 
sixteen letters per minute. 

Practice alone is needed. The difficult 
part of this requirement is not in the send- 
ing, but in receiving, the message. It is not 
sufficient that you may be able once in a while 
by good luck to take a message at the rate 
of sixteen letters per minute. The test should 
be based on a longer message of fifty or one 
hundred words, which will demonstrate your 
ability to take down this message at the re- 
quired average. 

4, Make a round trip alone, or with an- 
other Scout, to a point at least seven miles 
away, going on foot or rowing a boat, and 
write a satisfactory account of the trip and 
things observed. 

By all means a route should be selected that 
will take the Scout out into the woods, over 
mountains or through uninhabited territory, 
where he may be alone with the great out- 
doors. Anyone can take a walk through 
crowded towns or city streets, but the inspi- 
ration once felt by the brave-hearted Scout 
who has blazed the trail through virgin forest 
is an experience to be coveted. 

The purpose of this requirement is to test 
vour ability in observation and to prove how 
dependable you are in giving the account of 
your experience. Speed does not enter into 
this trip. In fact, the more leisurely you 
make the trip the better you will be able to 
tell all of the things you encountered on the 
journey and describe all of the details of the 
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route travelled. If you travel with a com- 
panion, it would be interesting for both of you 
to keep independent reports of the things ob- 
served. At the end of the journey, should you 
compare notes, you will be surprised to see 
the number of things which your companion 
observed that you did not see, and vice versa. 
If you were to, travel this route a second time 
you might be astonished at the number of 
things observed on your second trip that you 
overlooked the first time. Ability to note de- 
tails will prove invaluable throughout life. 
Such trips as these should be taken frequently. 

5. Advanced first aid. 

The manual is perfectly clear on this sub- 
ject and should be followed in meeting these 
requirements. 

(a) Know the methods for panic prevention, 
p. 255. 

(b) What to do in case\of fire and ice, pp. 
255-258. 

(c) Electric accidents, pp. 258-259. 

(d) Gas accidents, p. 259. 

(e) How to help in case of 
p. 260. 

(f) Mad dog, p. 260. 

(g) Snake bite, p. 267. 

(h) Treatment for dislocations, p. 265. 

(i) Uneonsciousness, p. 270. 

(j) Poisoning, p. 272. 

(k) Fainting, p. 270. 

(1) Apoplexy, pp. 270-271. 

(m) Sunstroke, p. 271. 

(n) Heat exhaustion, p. 271. 
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(o) Freezing, p. 272. 

(p) Know treatment for sunburn, p. 274. 

(q) Ivy poisoning, p. 274. 

(r) Bites and stings, p. 274. 

(s) Nosebleed, p. 274. 

(t) Earache, p. 275. 

(u) Toothache, pp. 275-276. 

(v) Inflammation or grit in eye, p. 276. 

(w) Cramps or stomache, p. 276. 

(x) Chills, p. 277. 

(y) Demonstrate 
286-287. 

6. Prepare and cook satisfactorily, in the 
open, without’ regular kitchen utensils, two of 
the following articles as may be directed: 
Eggs, bacon, hunter’s stew, fish, fowl, game, 
pancakes, hoe cake, biscuit, hardtack or a twist 
baked on a stick; explain to another boy the 
methods followed. 

Do not overlook the words “as may be di- 
rected.” It is not intended that the Scout 
should choose any two articles. If this were 
the intention, every Scout in the country 
would be living on bacon and eggs. A good 
Scout should know how. to cook everything 
mentioned in the list. It is’ possible that he 
may be directed by the Examining Committee 
to cook a hunter’s stew and a twist baked on 
a stick. In the chapter on Campcraft in the 
Handbook cooking recipes are given for eggs, 
bacon, fish and pancakes, pp. 149-152. The 
recipes for the other dishes are given herewith: 

Hunter’s Stew:—To make a hunter’s stew, 
chop the meat into small chunks about an inch 
or one and one-half inches square. Then scrape 
and chop up any vegetables on which you can 
lay hands, potatoes, turnips, carrots, onions, 
etce., and put them into the mess kit, adding 
clean water, or soup, if you can get it, till the 
mess kit is half full. Mix some flour, salt 
and pepper together and rub your meat well 
into the mixture, then place this in the mess 


artificial respiration, pp. 
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kit or kettle, seeing that there is just suffi- 
cient water to cover the food—and no more. 
The stew should be ready after simmering for 
about one hour and a quarter. 

To cook a fowl:—If you are lucky enough 
to secure a fowl or bird of some description 
do not bother about removing the feathers, but 
after cleaning the inside, plaster the fowl over 
with a mixture of clay, earth, ashes, etc. Place 
this in the middle of the fire, and when suffi- 
ciently cooked knock off the coating of clay, 
and the feathers will come away with it. 

To stew a rabbit:—A rabbit is a form of 
food that is likely to come in the way of a 
Scout, so every boy should know how to cook 
one. Having removed the skin and cleaned 
the inside, cut the rabbit inte pieces and place 
in the mess kit with sufficient water to cover 
it, adding pepper and salt and an onion. Stew 
gently for about one hour, and when done 
thicken with about a tablespoonful of flour. 

Hoecake:—Make a thick batter by mixing 
warm (not scalding) water or milk with one 
pint of corn meal, and mix in with this a small 
teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of 
melted lard. 

To properly cook hoecake, the frying pan 
should be perfectly clean and smooth inside. If 
it is not, too much grease will be required in 
cooking. Scrape it after each panful is cooked 
and then only occasional greasing will be re- 
quired. This is best done with a clean rag 
containing butter. Spread thin batter in with 
a spoon so that the cake will be very thin. 
Disturb it as little as possible, and when the 
cake is firm on one side turn it. 

*Biscuit:—Just as good biscuit or johnny- 
cake can be baked before a log fire in the 
woods as in a kitchen range. Bread making 
is a chemical process. Follow the directions, 
pay close attention to details, as a chemist 

*Kephart’s ‘‘Camp Cookery.’’ 
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does, from building the fire to testing the loaf 
with a sliver. It does require experience or a 
special knack to guess quantities, but none at 
all to measure them. 

In general, biscuit or other small cakes 
should be baked quickly by ardent heat; large 
loaves require a slow, even heat, so that the 
outside will not harden until the inside is 
nearly done. 

14% pints flour. 

1% heaping teaspoonfuls baking powder, 

14% heaping teaspoonful salt, 

1 heaping tablespoonful cold grease, 

/ pint cold water. 

The amount of water varies according to the 
quality of flour. Baking powders vary in 
strength; follow directions on the can. 


Mix thoroughly with a big spoon or wooden 
paddle, first the baking powder with the flour 
and then the salt. Rub into ‘this the cold 
grease (which may be lard, cold pork fat or 
drippings) until there are no lumps left and 
no grease adhering to bottom of the pan. This 
is a little tedious, but don’t shirk it. Then 
stir in the water and work it with the spoon 
until you have rather a stiff dough. This will 
be enough for one dozen biscuits. 

Flop the mass of dough to one side of pan, 
dust flour on bottom of pan, flop dough back 
over it, and dust flour on top of loaf. Now 
rub some flour over the bread board, flour 
your hands and gently lift loaf on board. 
Flour the bit of peeled sapling which you use 
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as a rolling pin, also the edges of can or can 
cover used as biscuit cutter. Gently roll loaf 
to three-quarters of an inch in thickness. 
Stamp out the biscuits and lay them in the 
pan. Roll out the culls and make biscuits of 
them, too. Bake until each of front row turns 
brown; reverse pan and continue until rear 
row is similarly done. Time, ten to fifteen 
minutes in a closed oven. 


“Twist” baked on a stick:—Work the dough 
into a ribbon two inches wide. Get a club of 
sweet green wood (birch, sassafras, maple) 
about two feet long and three inches thick, 
peel large end, sharpen the other and stick it 
into the ground, leaning toward fire. When 
sap simmers wind dough spirally around 
peeled end. Turn occasionally. Several sticks 
can be baking at once. Bread for one man’s 
meal can be quickly baked on a peeled stick 
as thick as a broomstick, holding over fire 
and turning. 


The applicant should be familiar enough 
with these recipes to be able to take out an- 
other Second Class Scout and teach him how 
to cook these articles. 

7. Read a map correctly and draw from 
field notes made on the spot an intelligible 
rough sketch map, indicating by their proper 
marks important buildings, roads, trolleys, 
main landmarks, principal elevations, etc. 


Point out a compass direction without the 
help of a compass. 


(To be concluded in the December number) 














“WALL” SCALING AGAINST TIME, AT CAMP OF THE DUTCHESS COUNTY, N. Y., SCOUTS. 


Five members of Amenia Troop started ten yards from this ten-foot ‘‘wall,” scaled it, ran 


ten yards beyond, and returned over the “‘wall’’ 


elapsed time. 


to the starting point, in 43 3-5 seconds total 

















Around the Friendship Fire with the Boy Scouts 


(Hereafter this department will be replaced by “Notes from Scout Scribes”—See Page 32) 

















SCOUTING FOR A HOUSE 


Norwalk is a well built, one story building 

which is the headquarters of a troop of 
twelve Boy Scouts. Since there is no hall in 
the town, the boys had nothing like this in 
which to meet last year, but they were de- 
pendent on the kindness of friends who would 
lend their kitchens. But as the neighborhood 
became acquainted with the boys, they saw 
their good discipline, manliness and efficiency 
and the troop gained more friends. So it 
came about that when the Scouts decided that 
they would like a place to meet in which was 
their very own, where they could keep their 
camping stuff and mess kit, their signalling 
flags, trophies and the what not that accom- 
panies a real troop, their neighbors were all 
glad to help them out. 

It happened that a man had started a fancy 
chicken farm a mile or two down the road. 
He had decided to give it up, and when he 
heard that the boys wanted a house he offered 
to sell them the building he had used for his 
incubator house. 

Then the question arose, where was the 
money to buy it? The ladies of the neigh- 
borhood answered promptly by holding an 


I the little Connecticut community of West 


outdoor fair. The boys furnished entertain- 
ment and arranged a number of other attrac- 
tions, and when the proceeds were counted it 
was found that they had enough to pay for 
the house, to buy sufficient lumber to seal it up 
inside and to add benches and a little wood 
house, 

Through the troop council the boys had the 
house moved to a four acre lot, the use of 
which had been given them. The building was 
13 feet wide‘ and 30 feet long and lined 
throughout with tar paper so that it was 
warm and tight. The boys themselves put in 
the stone work under the house and otherwise 
rebuilt and finished it. This winter will find 
them ready with a warm, comfortable building 
for their meetings. 

During the summer they cooked their din- 
ner under the direction of the Scout Master 
every Saturday night at the outdoor fireplace 
which they built themselves, and every boy 
in the troop can cook a dinner for ten or 
twelve persons. They also cleaned up the lot 
and erected a signaling tower at one end. In 
addition to the regular line of instruction they 
have been practicing sprinting, hurdling, jump- 
ing and pole vaulting. Six of this energetic 
dozen are Second Class Scouts and the Scout 
Master is Mr. Pirie MacDonald. 








THE HOUSE THE NORWALK SCOUTS (RE-) BUILT 
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EL PASO, TEXAS, SCOUTS ON A “HIGH AND DRY” HIKE. 


A HUMAN CHAIN SAVED SCOUTS 


Rev. Edmund True Simpson, Scout Master 
of Hood River, Oregon, writes: “We have a 
couple of boys who ought to get medals 


for life saving, because they saved the 
lives of two fellow Scouts by form- 
ing a human life chain. These Scouts 


were in swimming in a pond not far from 
Hood River. Chester Buell, while in the mid- 
dle of the pool and about twehty feet from 
shallow water, was seized with a cramp. Roger 
Simpson immediately went to his rescue. 
However, the drowning boy was more than 
he could handle. Realizing that he could not 
drag the boy to shallow water alone, he 
immediately called to his companions to form 
themselves into a living chain. He continued 
his hold of young Buell and in turn was 
seized by Baird Stone, who led the chain of 
boys into the water. Buell was unconscious 
when landed and young Simpson was pretty 
well exhausted. However, the Boy Scouts 
have been taught first aid to the injured, and 
applying their knowledge they quickly ex- 
pelled the water from his lungs and resus- 
citated him, Other boys participating in the 
Seout rescue are Edward Sonnichen, Leon 
Gasaway, Leon Hagen and Harry Nickelsen.” 


STATEN ISLAND BOYS BUSY 


Under Charles F. Smith, Scout Master, a 
troop of Boy Scouts in the Staten Island 
Academy, have been participating in athletics, 
manual training and other activities under the 
direction of the Boy Scout Manual. In- the 
past year the Scouts have taken a number of 
educational and industrial trips. On Saéur- 
days, during the fall, trips were made in the 


Scouts’ motorboat, which was constructed at 
the academy by Mr. Smith with the boys’ aid, 
up the Hudson to the battleship fleet and up 
the Kill von Kull to see the north shore of 
the island. Visits were also made to Ellis 
and Hoffman Islands to see the health regu- 
lations of the port of New York. Other trips 
were made to the Staten Island Shipbuilding 
Company and the C. W. Hunt Company. 

In the workshop the Scouts constructed a 
mission folding tea table, which they pre- 
sented to the headmaster of the academy as a 
Christmas gift. Many other useful articles, 
such as benches, tables and chairs were made, 
and a canoe and a Morris chair now under 
construction will be finished this school year. 
The boys are very useful about the shop out- 
side of school time and do odd jobs and re- 
pairing for the school. Last fall a log cabin 
was commenced, and throughout the entire 
winter, whenever the weather permitted, work 
was done on the cabin on Saturdays, occa- 
sionally on Thursdays and throughout the 
Christmas vacation. It is now finished, and 
the Scouts sleep there Friday nights and 
camp out all day Saturdays. 


PASADENA SCOUTS’ HIKE 


The Boy Scouts of South Pasedena, Cali- 
fornia, whose Scout Master is Percival J. 
Cooney, had a jolly hike this summer from 
their home town to the San Juan Capistrano 
mission, 

“The total distance tramped was 112 miles, 
averaging about 14 miles per day, though on 
one day we made 21. The cost to each boy 
was about 44 cents per day. The oldest boy 
was 14 years old and the youngest 12, Most 
of these boys came from homes where every- 
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thing is done for them, but on this trip they 
had to do for themselves or go without. For 
example one of the boys the night we arrived 
at Capistrano, lost the heel of his boot. There 
was no shoemaker in the village and it was 
impossible to go on with the shoe in that 
shape. He secured some leather and nails, 
and succeeded in turning out a heel that stood 
the test of the fifty-six mile march home.” 


CLEVELAND SCOUTS’ CAMP 


C. H. Daniels, Scout Master of Troop No. 
19, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: “The Cleveland 


made a bee-line for the pier, a few hundred 
yards from the camp. Over in our end of the 
field the Scouts had reserved for their cook- 
ing quarters a large section, where they built 
their camp fire, and water was supplied by 
means of pipes laid from the city mains. 

“One member of Troop 19 requested permis- 
sion to go fishing, and having received it, with 
the parting injunction from the Scout Master 
that he would be severely disciplined if he 
failed to return with a mess of fish for din- 
ner, went, and in an hour returned with a 
catch of 17 fine pike and perch. The fish, 





BOY SCOUTS OFF ON A 


W. P. Constable, Scout Commissioner. 


boys had an ideal encampment last summer. 
There were 850 of them, who pitched 150 
tents in a big hay field in Clifton Boulevard, 
along Lake Erie. It was truly a magnificent 
sight to see these tents. The boys, eager for 
the first great experience of the kind, braved 
the rain that poured down upon them the first 
hour in camp and discarded their outer cloth- 
ing, and worked in various colored bathing 
suits, for no amount of rain could dampen 
the ardor that was manifested in erecting 
tents, and the other duties of camp life. 

“But soon the sun shone again, and 
ever after seemed to vie with the,rain in 
an earnest endeavor to put the Scouts out of 
commission. Hot? It sizzled! But old Lake 
Erie was near and offered the protection of 
her cooling waters, and soon after the com- 
pletion of their arduous duties the majority 
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with four pounds of steak, potatoes, etc., to 
help out, served to satisfy the ravenous ap- 
petites of one meal, at least, of the members 
of the troop. Other troops did likewise, and 
for a while threatened to put the commissary 
out of business.” 


‘THE MINNEAPOLIS SCOUTS 


C. W. Hadden, Scout Commissioner of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, reported pride in the 
camp of the Boy Scouts on Lake Minnetonka 
last summer. “The Minneapolis Scouts are 
doing splendid work,” he wrote. “There is 
constant rivalry among them because the boys 
are assigned to different tasks and are selected 
for the work by vote. There are fishing, 
rowing, swimming, archery and other activi- 
ties. The cooking is being done by a Scout. 
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With the National Scout Commissioner 


By DanieL CarTER BEARD 

















of the Boy Scouts of America appears 

a cut of the merit badge for conserva 
tion, with almost a full page of type devoted 
to the five requirements to be met in order 
to obtain such a badge. The cut is the largest 
of all representing the merit badges, and no 
other merit feature is so prominently pre- 
sented. There was, of course, a reason for giv- 
ing this particular merit special attention— 
its importance. 

It is only natural, therefore, that I was 
greatly surprised to receive, in September, a 
letter from a prominint member of one of the 
best know troops in the Middle West, giving 
evidence that he knew nothing about the ex- 
istence of the Conservation Badge, and was in 
fact, not only violating the principles of con- 
servation as laid down in the Official Hand- 
book, but also perhaps breaking the game law 
of his state. All unwittingly, no doubt, but 
none the less, a serious matter. His letter 
follows: 


O* page No. 30 of the Official Handbook 


September 15, 1912. 
Mr. Daniel Carter Beard, 
Care of Boy Scouts of America, New York. 
Dear Sir:— 

Because I am a Boy Scout, a nature lover, 
and have read a number of your books, I am 
taking the liberty to write to you. 

Your animal book is at 
hand, also the “Sons of 
Daniel Boone.” I am the 
proud senior partner in a 
small museum, my line 
being snakes, birds, eggs, 
nests, etc., while my part- 
ner’s is butterflies, moths, 
etc. In taking BOYS’ 
LIFE I read much of you 
and it has been my idea 
right along to write to 
you, ever since I got my 
first book written by you, 
viz., “Field and Forest 
Handy Book.” But this is 
the first chance I have 
had to get your address. 

Yours very sincerely, 

. A—. R—. F—. 

This is a most serious 
condition of things. Evi- 
dently this boy has no 
idea but that it is per- 
fectly right to collect 
birds and birds’ eggs, and 
if that is true, there are 
probably thousands of 
other Scouts doing the 
same thing. 





Just now Mr. West, myself and other gentle- 
men of the Executive Board, are planning with 
the Governor of New York State to have our 
boys take part in the grand work of conserva- 


tion, and yet there is a lad, evidently a good 
boy, writing to me that he is engaged in col- 
lecting birds’ eggs! and evidently expect- 
ing me to commend him for it. This shows 
a very serious lack of education and some- 
thing for which I would feel a personal re- 
sponsibility but for the fact that I tried my 
best to have something on conservation in- 
cluded jn the Scout oath when we were pre- 
paring the first Scout Manual. I failed to im- 
press the importance of this topic on my co- 
laborers, and consequently it was omitted— 
a thing which I regret but hope soon to have 
remedied. 


And now I want to say to all of you boys, 
just as I said to this boy who wrote me so in- 
nocently of his museum: 

It is all right for you to collect moths, 
butterflies, etc., but we want to save every 
bird possible. They are fast becoming exterm- 
inated from our land. There are not one- 
twentieth the number of birds—song-birds I 
mean—that there were twenty years ago. The 
present destruction 
means extermination of 
all our feathered creatures. 


Never take another 
bird’s egg as long as you 
live, unless it be the egg 
of a crow, or of an Eng- 
lish sparrow. 

This is November of 
the Tenderfoot’s Calen- 
dar, the Deer Moon of 
the Second Class Scout, 
and the Boone Moon of 
the First Class Scout. 
Daniel Boone was born 
November 2, 1734, and he 
was the most famous 
Scout that ever lived. 

Christmas comes in Kit 
Carson’s Moon. Kit Car- 
son was the grandson of 


Daniel Boone and_ the 
greatest of all modern 
Scouts. Evidently the 


stork intended him as a 
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Christmas present for the American people, 
because baby Kit Carson came Christmas 
eve, 1809. And he was a very valuable gift. 
My distinguished old friend and fellow mem- 
ber of the Camp-Fire Club of America, Mr. 
Robert C. Lowre, is one of the few men alive 
now who personally knew Kit Carson. He 
gave me a good photograph of Kit Carson 
and Col. Boone, (who was a nephew of Daniel 
Boone), and a bunch of other pioneers of the 
Great West. It is an old-fashioned picture of 
an old-fashioned appearing crowd of men, but 
there isn’t a weak face in the bunch. It is 
also to be noticed that none of these men is 
‘decorated with a big paunch. 


LIFE, 


These were men of action, men who did 
things, who made possible our big cities, 
where fat men can live. And this is the sort 
of timber we have in our Boy Scouts of 
America. We want your school teachers, your 
Sunday School teachers, your rabbis, your 
priests, your guardians, your parents to take 
the greatest interest in this Society. It is of 
the utmost importance to them, to the United 
Sates and to the world at large. 
acter, men of brains, men of patriotism, men 
of courage, men of right» thinking are more 
important to the world and to the nation than 
are men of book knowledge. Of course, we 
are in favor of book knowledge, but first-hand 
knowledge is more important, and forms the 
only secure foundation upon which to build a 
book education. It was.a book education 
founded upon outdoor experience and first- 
hand knowledge which built up such charac- 
ters as George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, and those men are the characters which 
are emulated and copied by the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


Every once in a while, we see such headings 
as this in the daily paper: “What is the Mat- 
ter With the Public Schools?” In New York 
City a committee has been investigating our 
local public schools, and the New York Herald 
published the startling announcement that 
93.3 per cent. of the scholars are anaemic and 
are in need of open air treatment. 


It is possible that you boys do not know 
what anaemic means, because no Boy Scout is 
suffering from that sort of condition, and if 
any of the Tenderfeet are, the Boy Scouts’ life 
will soon cure them. Your parents, however, 
know that pale-faced, listless, anaemic chil- 
dren are not the stock that produce big, 
healthy, fine men. Unless this condition is 
taken in hand, and the children provided with 
Scout work and Scout play in the open under 
God’s blue sky, the destinies of our families, 
our cities and our country will be governed by 
an anaemic lot of men. 
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THE RIGHT FORWARD 
(Continued from Page 18) 


had been counting on them to defeat you with, 
and when your center outreached ours and 
used the same plays and signals, we were 
amazed. Of course, we could not win a game 
that way, and we called it off. I let you run 
a few plays to make sure you had them.” 

“That explains it!” shouted Hildreth. “My 
brother was center on that same Yale five, and 
I wrote to him for some plays to beat Marsten 
with, suv he sent me the ones they had used, 
saying that as eight years had passed and 
they had not been used, he thought them as 
good as new. Did you know, Norton, how 
you and Latham got mixed up?” 

“J did not learn,” said Norton. “I didn’t 
see Coach Vorhees, as he is away after the 
papers caught on to his wedding:” 

“Whiteford!” the Marsten left guard inter- 
rupted. “That was the Latham ‘captain’s 
name. Why, Norton, the captain of the crack 
Yale 03 team was Gerald Whiteford, one of 
Yale’s famous athletes!” 

“Brothers all!” Coach Jefferson saw clearly 
how by a remarkable coincidence the three 
members of the famous old Yale team had 
tried to help their brothers, now captains of 
different fives, by giving them the secret sig- 
nals that had helped Yale years ago, and 
neither had known of the others’ act, nor had 
the younger brothers known of the coincidence 
until later. 

“Then King is cleared!” exulted Bob, think- 
ing of his new friend. “He might have been 
in the game had we known this.” 

Coach Jefferson laid a hand on his arm and 
smiled. ' 

“Bannister,” he said, “I believe with you that 
King is a different fellow, and I know that 
you are loyal enough to wish me to use him 
if I believe him a better player than you. ! 
will tell you this: to-day’s game has shown me 
that you are far better than King at right 
forward. He is too individually brilliant; 
where you passed the ball to-day, he would 
have shot for goal. At the last you gave Hil- 
dreth the glory of winning the game because 
he was nearer the basket. That kind of work 
makes a team, where King’s disorganizes it. 
With but one goal to your credit, you have 
won to-day’s game.” 

Bannister, bewildered but happy, stared at 
the coach. 

“By your keeping your word of honor to Mr. 
Vorhees,” finished the coach, “by your readi- 
ness to postpone your vindication until King, 
whom you heard me erroneously say was the 
better player, had played against Marsten, and 
by your consistent team work to-day, I know 
that for the Ballard basketball five you are 
the ‘right’ forward!” 
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Notes from the Scout Scribes 


(Note:—To enable BOYS’ LIFE to present in each issue the news of the Boy 
Scout Movement throughout the country, we ask that Scout Masters or Scout 
Scribes send us as soon as possible all the news of their patrols for publication. 
Write only on one side of the paper.—Address Magazine Dept., Boy Scouts of 
America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City.) 


Alpena, Mich.—The Boy Scouts have helped 
the city authorities in cleaning up weeds. 

Goshen, Ind.—Boy Scouts of America in this 
town gave material aid to the benefit for the 
hospital fund recently by selling tickets. 

Sait Lake City, Utah.—The Boy Scouts re- 
cently participated in a hike from Henefer to 
Salt Lake. The route of the Scouts lay over 
the old Mormon trail. 

Mt. Gretna, Pa.—Five gallons of ice-cream for 
dinner was one of the features at Camp Weir, 
where the Scouts from the Market Square Pres- 
byterian Church camped. 

Stockton, Cal.—In order to carry out the Scout 
law that a Scout is thrifty, the boys have made 
arrangements to pick hops this month. They 
will go under a guarantee of $1.25 a day. 

Elyria, O.—A crowd of sixty Boy Scouts have 
just returned from a successful camp at Oak 
Point. The boys paid for the meals and the 
sleeping quarters were provided by men inter- 
ested in the work. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Five members of the Hound 
Patrol, Troop No. 107, recently carried a mes- 
sage from this city to Atlantic City. A good 
many wagons offered them lifts but all were 
refused, for these were true Scouts. 

Statesboro, Ga.—The Boy Scouts of America 
in Statesboro, Georgia, have displayed an ex- 
cellent business instinct. They have built a 
swimming pool of concrete and a dressing house. 
They charge for the use of their bathing house. 

Mt. Washington, Md.—The Boy Scouts of 
America in this place have a-+-swimming pool 
100 by 25 feet and is 2 to 9 feet deep. They 
however, are glad to have the Boy Scouts of 
Baltimore and other places enjoy swimming 
with them at all times. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Thomas Phillips, mem- 
ber of the Baptist Boy Scouts in Poughkeepsie, 
New York, holds a record among Poughkeepsie 
Scouts for building a fire by friction and boiling 
water within three minutes and thirty-seven 
seconds. 

Logansport, iInd.—That was a bully good 
edition of the Logansport Journal which the 
members of Troop No. 1, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, under Scout Master Lewis O. Wetzel pub- 
lished on June 14. The Boy Scouts proved 
themselves good judges of news and certainly 
boomed the circulation. 

Huntington, West Va.—J. L. Martin, Scout 
Master, Troop No. 1, of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica in Huntington, reports that his troop has 
completed a permanent camp two miles outside 
of Huntington. The boys have 31 acres with all 
facilities for the Scout work, and built a cabin, 
equipping it with a stone chimney, porch, tele- 
phone and tents. 

Rochelle, i1!.—Thirteen Boy Scouts, in charge 
of their Scout Master, Albertus Perry, made a 
48-mile hike from their home city. The boys 
spent one night near Roscoe and arrived at Be- 
loit, Wisconsin, in the morning, all look- 
ing remarkably fresh, considering the fact that 
they had been tramping continuously for the 
past three days. 

Connersville, ind.—The Boy Scouts of America 
in this place are deeply grieved over the death 
of Donald McMurray from lockjaw. The boy 
received a wound from a rusty nail which 
caused his death. As a result, the Boy Scouts 
in that city have declared a crusade against 
rusty nails and are determined that no such 
nail shall stick out to do harm to other boys. 
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Jacksonville, Fla.—Troop No. 1 went on a 
hiking trip on Columbus Day and had a good 
time playing games and practicing the sema- 
phore code. A good swim was enjoyed before 
dinner, and in the evening a troop meeting was 
held, at which time the following officers were 
elected: President, Harris Berlack; Vice Presi- 
dent, John McFadden; Secretary, Charles 
Baker; Treasurer, William Cole. The fall work 
was talked over and many interesting events 
planned for the winter. 


Beverly, Mass.—The Boy Scouts have been of 
great help to the Beverly Improvement Society 
by keeping the streets of that town.clean. They 
have made it a point to pick up papers and 
rubbish. The boys who engaged in the work 
are Melvin Low, Kendall Burnham, Eugene 
Eldridge, Earl Brotherton, Ellsworth Ayres, Le- 
land Welden, Harry Mears, Herbert Doty, Earle 
Soper, Elmer Smith, Ralph Leighton. They are 
now under the direction of Melville Grey. 


Athens-on-Hudson, N. Y.—The Boy Scouts of 
Athens Troop held a successful field day on 
Columbus Day, Oct. 12. Twenty events were 
run off, much to the credit of the boys and to 
Mr. Burton L. Edwards, the physical director 
who trained them. A large and enthusiastic crowd 
of the leading citizens of Athens gave th 
endorsement to the work the boys of Ath 
Troop are accomplishing by their presence and 
by a generous contribution, which, with some 
other funds, has been placed in the bank against 
next summer’s camping. 


Wilmington, Del.—Troop No. 2 wishes to re- 
port a most successful summer season. Two 
weeks were spent at camp at Fenton’s Beach, 
N. J., directly on the Delaware river. The 
Scouts lived well and had a most enjoyable 
and instructive outing. By careful and sys- 
tematic work on the part of Acting Scout Mas- 
ter Heal and Quartermaster Hollett, the ex- 
pense for rations was kept down to the very 
creditable figure of $1.60 per boy per week. We 
mention this simply to show that it need not 
necessarily be a very expensive proceeding for 
a troop to take a camping trip. After return- 
ing home, the boys spent one day on an “edu- 
cation hike” to Philadelphia. They went by boat, 
viewing League Island Navy Yard on the way. 
The Betsey Ross House, Independence Halland 
other spots of historic interest were visited, 
and the afternoon was spent going through 
some of the buildings of the University of 
Pennsylvania, ending the day by a swim in 
the “Gym.” Everywhere the Scout uniform 
proved to be a most excellent passport. Octo- 
ber 7th to 12th wos celebrated by the City of 
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Wilmington as Old Home Week. The troop 
offered its services to the City Council, and 
they were gladly accepted. Tuesday evening 
of that week the troop was assigned to assist 
the police at a large open air concert given 
by the German singing societies. A space was 
roped off for the school children, and the 
Scouts took charge of this, seeing that it was 
kept strictly for children, looking after the 
smaller ones, and seeing that order was pre- 
served during the singing. This duty was per- 
formed successfully with courtesy and good 
nature on the part of the boys. The next 
evening the troop participated in a parade of 
the fraternal orders of the city, to which they 
were specially invited as a recognition of the 
importance of the Boy Scout movement. Be- 
fore the parade, they had signalling details 
posted to assist in starting the procession on 
a Troop No. 3, just organized, paraded 
w us. 


Portsmouth, Ohio—Under the leadership of 
Scout Master M. H. F. Kinsey of the Y. M. 
C. A. and Patrol Leaders Charles Hanson, Paul 
Lodwick, Harry Blake, Charles Baggs, William 
Hopkins and John Schlichter, Troop 3, organ- 
ized about a year ago, has made _ splendid 
progress. The boys made a great record in 
baseball the past summer, closing the season in 
second place in the “Boy Scout Baseball 
League.” During August they camped at the 
celebrated “Carter Caves” in Kentucky, where 
they had the time of their lives. One Scout. 
William Hovkins, has met the requirements of 
a Second Class Scout and was decorated with 
his badge in September. A long hike every 
Saturday afternoon regularly calls out almost 
all the boys. 


Floresville, Tex.—The Scouts here ended their 
summer festivities with a track and field 
meet with the troops of San Marcos, Tex., 
under the leadership of Scout Master Dudley 
Johnson. Scout Master Henson of Floresville 
scored 20 points for his team, while Scout 
Davis starred for San Marcos with 18 points. 
The final score stood at 46 to 91, in favor of 
Floresville. Scout Master Butler of Floresville 
has been active in organizing other troops. He 
started the Kenedy (Texas) Boy Scouts in 
May, and “the movement is growing ravidly, 
under Scout Master R. W. Bennett. At Lock- 
hart, Texas, an excellert little troop of about 
25 boys is under the leadershin of Scout Master 
Will Johnson, who was much encouraged in 
his undertaking hv a recent call unon Chief 


Scout Executive West in New York City. 











TROOP NO. 2 OF GLEN FALLS, N. Y.,. WHEN THE SNOW WAS DEEP LAST WINTER. 
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FREE 


Covers for School Books 
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School Boys who want to keep their books 
dry through rain or snow—who want something 
the other fellow hasn’t got—should write for one 
of these patented book-covers. 


Parents can cut that long school-book bill 
in half by protecting this year’s books with a 
water-proof, dirt-proof cover. If so covered, the 
books should sell at the end of the term for half 
‘their cost price. 


School Teachers can earn the thanks of the 
School Board by using these covers to protect 
school property. A superintendent in a large city 
writes: ‘“They add two years to the life of a book.” 

To each boy who sends us his full name, street address and house 
number, we will, upon request, send one of these covers, without 


charge. The covers are gifts to school boys. We do not sell them. 
They will fit any book six to nine inches in height. Write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Box 1381, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BURROWE 


home practice. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 


Play Billiards at Home 


Billiards and Pool are fine, clean, interesting games, full of exciting situations, 
and almost anyone can afford to have at home a 


Billiard and 
Pool Table 


No special room is needed. Table can be set on dining-room or library 
% table or on its own legs or folding stand. 
} tifically correct in every detail. Many leading experts use them for 


Burrowes Tables are scien- 


'$100 DOWN--Small Monthly Payments 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE. On receipt of first installment 
we ill ship Table. Play on it one week. 
and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. Tnis ensures you a free 
trial. Write today for illustrated catalog, giving prices, terms, etc. 

Prices are $15, $25, $35, $50, $60, $70, etc., on easy terms of $1 or 
more down (depending on size and style). 
month. Sizes up to 44% x 9 feet (standard). Balls, cues, etc., free. 


72 Spring St., Portland, Me. 


If unsatisfactory return it, 


and a small amount each 








‘*Boxer’’ uprising. 
Che Boy Scouts of Berkshire, 


The Dragon and the Cross....... 
Football and big adventure in far away China; 
based on incidents that happened in the 


| ree $1.25 


GET THESE NEW BOOKS 


National Headquarters Sells All the Books Recommended by the Chief Scout Book Worm 


Following are Suggestions: 


Ralph D. Paine Pluck on the Long Trail 


Change Signals........... 


acheiteeipieee Edwin L. Sabin 
Boy Scouts of a Colorado patrol camping, 
hunting and _ trailing 
daring enterprise and adventure. 

Illus., 821 Pages..... $1.25 
--Ralph Henry Barbour 


in the Rockies. Fun, 





Walter Pritchard Eaton 
Hiking, tracking, trailing,—all scouting activi- 
ties, with an abundance of exploit, adventure 


and fun. 

Illus., 315 Pages..$100, Postage 10c. 

Pitching in a Pinch......... “Christy’’ Mathewson 
A series of winning stories about Big League 
baseball players, by the greatest of pitchers. 


Every Boy’s Book of Hobbies..... Cc. 


Another Yardley Hall story, but with a new 
boy for the hero, who develops into the star of 
the football’ season. 

Iilus., in colors...... $1.50 
H. Bullivant 
A new book of knowledge, brimful of the kind 
of things every boy wants to know and do. 
Useful to Scouts. 


Illus..... $1.00, Postage 10c. 


MAKE ALL ORDERS PAYABLE TO 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA - 200 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 


Profusely Illus., 450 Pages. .$1.50, Postage 15c. 














PUNCHING BAG 


You get 
almost 
as much 
action 
from 
one of 
these 





Can be rigged up in your 
bedroom, attic, cellar or even 
e barn. 








ATTENTION, BOY SCOUTS 


THESE PREMIUMS ARE YOURS 


Sell 24 packages of Daisy Stain Re- 
mover at 10c a package, return the 
$2.40 to us and we will send you choice 
of these premiums 


FREE 


We send you a guarantee certificate 
to be given with each package, which 
enables you to sell the goods quickly 
and without effort. Our catalogue, 
showing many other ~fine premiums, 
goes with each order or will be sent 
upon request. Send for goods to-day. 


~ A. E. Hawley Co. 


Dept. 125, NORFOLK, VA. 








Entire Set, consisting 
of Four Gloves, Sent 


Free. 


Made 
of 

good 
quality 
leather, 
laced 
up the 
front 
and 
well 
padded. 
Just the thing for the 
boy who loves action. 


Teaches quickness of 
the eye and brain. 
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NEW HOLIDAY GOODS 


Scouts whose practice of doing a good turn daily has grown 
into a habit of thinking of others, will find here exactly what 
they will most prefer to give—and to receive—during the coming 
Season of Giving. And the prices are just right. 





NEW OFFICIAL SCOUT WATCH FOB 


An exceptionally attractive new of- 
ficial watch fob, with real leather strap 
and either gilt or oxidized medallion, 
bearing insignia and title of Tender- 
foot, Second Class or First Class Scout 
in relief. Design will be similar to 
illustration. Specify rank when order- 
ing. Can be obtained only from Na- 
tional Headquarters. Price 25 cents. 





NEW STYLE SCARF OR 
LAPEL PIN 


For First Class Scouts, Scout 
Masters, Assistants, and Seout 
Commissioners. A handsome 
new miniature of the First 
Class Scout badge, in size ex- 
actly as shown on the left at 
the top of this page, and 
attractively engraved and pol- 
ished. Gold plate, 50 cents 
each. Solid gold, $1.50. 












New Scout Fob 





THE BOY SCOUTS’ CALENDAR 


A beautiful reproduction of this 
mouth’s cover design of ‘‘ Boys’ Life’’ 
—printed in three colors instead of two 
—illustrates the 1913 Boy .Scouts’ Cal- 
endar. Handsomely gotten up, bearing 
the Scout Oath and the twelve sections 
of the Scout Law. Price 10 cents, post 


paid. 








GOLD & ENAMEL BADGE 


For Scout Masters, Assist- 
ants, Commissioners and Mem- 
bers of the National Council. 
Enameled in the proper colors 
to designate these several of- 
fices. Size is shown on ethe 
right at top of this page. Searf 
pin, button or lapel pin. Each, 
50 cents. 





SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITION IN LEA- 
THER OF THE BOY SCOUTS’ 
MANUAL 


This beautiful edition of the Handbook 
has been specially prepared for the Holi- 
days. It is superbly printed on a fine 
quality of coated paper and bound in full 
flexible red leather, lettered in gold. 
Frontispiece in full colors by Leyendecker. 
Every Scout and Scout Master will prize 
this handsome gift book. Order early, as 
the edition is limited. Price $1.10, post 
paid. 





A SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘‘BOYS’ LIFE’’ 


Nothing could be more suitable or bring 
more all-around pleasure and benefit to the 
recipient, than a subscription to ‘‘ Boys’ 
Life,’’ the official publication of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Beginning with the 
December number it will be 9x12 inches 
in size, 10 cents a copy, $1.00 a year, and 
by far the finest and best Boy Scouts’ 
magazine in the whole world. To mem- 
bers, 75 cents a year. 





Orders for pins and fobs, and subscriptions to ‘‘Boys’ Life’’ at the members’ 
price of 75 cents, must be sent through official Scout Masters, and if there is a Local 
Council, countersigned by the Commissioner or Secretary. 

Mail all orders and make all remittances payable to 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 

















BOOKS BOYS LIKE BEST 


By FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


“CHIEF SCOUT BOOKWORM” 

















HE publishers have been sending me no 

end of books recently issued to meet the 

holiday trade. This month and next I 
am writing to tell you of some you can sug- 
gest to your parents for Christmas gifts. For 
it would be dreadful to find among your pres- 
ents on the morning of that notable day even 
one book that would turn out to be dull and 
uninteresting. 

If you want to know of a new book that is 
really interesting, with not a dull page in it, 
I will mention first of all “With the Indians 
in the Rockies,” by W. J. Schulz. It’s a won- 
derful tale, a kind of “Robinson Crusoe” and 
“Swiss Family Robinson” all in one, except in 
this case the story is based: on facts. Two 
boys, one of them an Indian, in the late fall 
of 1860, start out from Fort Benton on the 
Missouri river for a trapping expedition in the 
Rocky Mountains. Captured by hostile Indians, 
they are stripped of everything save their 
clothe® and turned loose in that great moun- 
tain wilderness to find their way back home 
hundreds of miles away. Before they get very 
far, winter closes in about them and they are 
left to fight the elements and wild animals 
without food, fire, shelter or weapons of any 
kind. How they in turn succeed in mak- 
ing a fire, bows and arrows, moccasins, needle 
and thread and clothing, knives and pottery 
and many other necessary things, makes a 
story of such compelling interest that when 
once you begin you will want to read it right 
straight through to the end. Every page 
superbly pictures experiences such as will give 
vital meaning to the Boy Scout motto, “Be 
Prepared.” You will wish many times, too, 
that you could have for companion in some 
great wilderness the resourceful Pitamakan, 
the Indian friend of the boy scout and trapper 
of so long ago. 

While I am on the subject of Indians, I may 
as well tell you of “Indian Stories” by Major 
Cicero Newell. Major Newell was for many 
years United States Indian Agent among the 
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“Dakotas” in Montana. Out of this experi- 
ence he has written for boys a most informing 
account of the Indian, his traditions, beliefs, 
family life, dances—the ghost, and scalp and 
bear dances,—and very much more, all of it 
sure to fascinate every boy that likes to read 
about Indians. There’s one part Boy Scouts 
will appreciate. In the back of the book you 
will find quite an extensive vocabulary of the 
Dakota language. With a little effort it will 
enable you to add to your ability to act like 
an Indian, the high accomplishment of being 
able to talk like one. 

A story of an entirely different sort is “The 
Dragon and the Cross” by that well beloved 
boy’s writer, Ralph D. Paine. It’s a story of 
football and big adventure in far away China. 
Imagine a Chinaman playing football! Makes 
you laugh, almost, just to think of it. But 
there’s more to it than that; the story is based 
on incidents that happen in connection with 
the Boxer uprising. Stalwart heroes, Dr. 
Trask, in his day a famous college athlete, 
and “Jack” Langworthy, the son of a mis- 
sionary, and Wang Chou of unquenchable 
courage, pass through many exciting experi- 
ences with the “Big Knives” whose motto was, 
“Slay and Burn, Death to All Foreigners.” An 
account of such daring deeds is bound to please 
a boy, so I heartily recommend it to your 
parents as a Christmas gift for you. 

Some boys like books of rollicking fun, 
“Tom Sawyer,” say, or “Huckleberry Finn.” 
“Licky and His Gang,” by G. S. Mason, will 
immensely please all such readers. The heroes 
are “Licorice-Legs” and “Gum Drop” and 
“Shrimpy” and the “Gang,” as picturesque a 
band of boyish adventurers as you will meet 
with anywhere in fiction. The graphic nar- 
rative of how “Licorice-Legs meets the gang,” 
and “All about a partnership dog,” and “Hen 
Higgins and the circus,” are sure to produce 
a riot of mirth among a multitude of readers 
of this extraordinarily funny book. 


You have outgrown fairy tales, but “The 
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Wonder-Workers,” by M. H. Wade, will strong- 
ly remind you of them. In this new book 
you are told stories of real people who perform 
feats quite as marvelous as those of the fairy 
books’ favorites: Thomas A. Edison, the magi- 
cian of electricity; Luther Burbank, the 
wizard-worker with fruits and _ flowers; 
Helen Kellar, whose magical fingers take the 
place of eyes and ears and tongue; also, Jane 
Addams, one of our country’s greatest women; 
“Ben” Lindsey, the “Kid Judge” of Den- 
ver; and Dr. Grenfell, hero of the Labrador 
wild, whose deeds of daring in ministering to 
the sick and needy have won the applause of 
the whole world. Read about these noble men 
and women, each in their own way, as the 
author shows, a veritable magician, read of 
their childhood days, their struggle in achiev- 
ing their ideas, and how success finally crowned 
their efforts, read it all, chapter by chapter, 
and you, too, will agree that each one of them 
was indeed a wonder-worker. 

“The Boy Scouts of Berkshire,” by Walter 
P. Eaton, is a lively story of the keen joys of 
boyhood as they find expression through Boy 
Scout activities. Strong, wholesomely human 
lads are entertainingly pictured enjoying them- 
selves as only Boy Scouts can. Hiking, camp- 
ing, tracking, trailing, signaling, “first aid,” 
competitive games, merit badges, etc., are all 
introduced in a masterly way into a story 
abounding in such exploit and adventure as 
give frequent opportunity to show hcw well 
prepared the “Boy Scouts of Berkshire” were 
to meet any emergency. The characters are 
all likeable, especially “Peanut” of the Chip- 
munk Patrol. He is of the irrepressible sort, 
always in for a jolly good time, the very life 
of his patrol. His jokes and witty sayings 
will be particularly relished by lads who try 
always to obey the Scout law of cheerfulness. 


on request, a Catalog of Amateur 
Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Min- 
strel Jokes, Recitations, etc., 
especially adapted to boys’ clubs. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 12 Ann 
St., New York. 








Print your own cards, circu- 

UU oney lars, book, newspaper,PRESS 
? $5, larger $18, Rotary $60. 
All easy, rules sent. Print 

for others, big profit. Write 

factory for press catalog, 

paper, etc. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, 








Hickory Ridge Boy Scout 
Series 


by Captain Alan Douglas, Scoutmaster, are 
now ready for delivery. These are the 
LATEST AND BEST boys’ books in the mar- 
ket, being GENUINE SCOUT STORIES, 
based upon scout work. They are not tales of 
improbable adventure. 


These books are printed on fine white paper 
and are bound in cloth with individual cover 
illustrations in four colors. 


1. The Hickory Ridge Boy Scouts; or, Camp- 
fires of the Wolf Patrol. 

2. Woodcraft; or, How a Patrol Leader Made 
Good. 

Pathfinder; or, The Missing Tenderfoot. 

Fast Nine; or, A Challenge from Fairfield. 

Great Hike; or, The Pride of the Khaki 
Troop. 

Endurance Test; or, How Clear Grit Won 
the Day. 
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You may obtain these books at the rate of 
25 cents per volume, postpaid, through BOYS’ 
LIFE MAGAZINE at National Headquarters 
of THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or at the same price 
from 


New York Book Company 


147 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














NOTICE TO 
READERS 





After November 15, 1912, the price of BOYS’ 
LIFE will be $1.00 a year, 10 cents a single 
copy. Special rate by the year to members 


of the Boy Scouts of America. Beginning with 
the December number, the size of the magazine, 


quality of text and illustrations, etc., will be 


increased proportionate to the increase in price. 
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The Honor Roll 


By A. R. ForsusH 


SECRETARY NATIONAL COURT OF HONOR 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 














MAGINE if you can, sitting before a group 
| of experts, many of them famous engineers, 

from seven to twelve or one o’clock, with 
the knowledge that these men were authorities 
on the subjects on which they were question- 
ing you. Imagine having question after ques- 
tion fired at you till everything seemed to be 
one big question mark. Would you not be 
nervous? Yet this is what four boys and the 
Scout Master of the West Shokan Troop, West 
Shokan, N. Y., did, and they answered the 
questions in such a way as to leave no doubt 
as to their knowledge of the requirements for 
the merit badges for which they were trying. 


Can you imagine the surprise of the 
National Court of Honor when the President 
of the West Shokan Local Council submitted 
applications for 134 merit badges and five 
Eagle badges? Previously the National Court 
of Honor had passed on the qualifications of 
but three Eagle Scouts—only three in the 
whole United States. Then who would not 
be startled-at the idea of having five Eagle 
Scouts in one troop, all living in the same 
little town! 

Robert Pleasants and Leon Van Vliet have 
each qualified for 24 badges, thus putting them 
equal with the third Eagle Scout, Roy Young, 





THE FIVE NEW EAGLE SCOUTS OF WEST SHOKAN, N. Y. 
Left to right, Jack Langthorn, Robert Pleasants, S. K. Clapp, Bertram Van Vliet, Leon Van Vliet. 
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ARE 
YOU 
ONE 
OF THE THREE? 


An Examination was made of 900 pupils in a school in a big city 
you know. Only three of the boys and girls had perfect teeth. 
Wouldn’t you—as a Boy Scout—want to be one of those three? You 
can be, you know, if you use each night and morning 


Dr.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


the standard dentifrice. Prepared for nearly half a century by Doctor 
of Dental Surgery. 


Dr, Lyon’s is a Pure, Smooth Powder 


It isn’t sticky, so bits of it cannot stick between your teeth. It pol- 
ishes your teeth so they have the white clean look a Boy Scout’s 
should have. Dr. Lyon’s makes your gums hard so they can stand the 
strain of rough eating that you must do in camp and in the march. 


Get the military habit of using Dr. Lyon’s each 
morning and night (especially at night). Then your 
teeth will be as fine a part of your perfect equipment 
as your broad, straight shoulders. 


Only a dentist is competent to do what Dr. Lyon’s 
will not do. 
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Ho Scouts ! 


You ambitious fellows who 
want to be Leaders, Soho ! 


We’ve reserved a copy for you at one- 
half price and will send you postpaid any one 


“Donohue Boy Scout Series 


by that great 
nature authority 
and eminent 
Scout Master, 


G. HARVEY 
RALPHSON 


of the Black 
Bear Patrol, if 
you will send 
us the names 
and addresses of 
10 fellow scouts 
and 25 cents in 
stamps or cur- 








‘Boy Scouts 
In Mexico 
OnGuardWith <<) 


Uncle Sam 


rency. These 
are regular 50c 
books, printed 


from large clear 
type on a su- 
perior quality of 
paper, embel- 
lished with original illustrations by eminent 
artists, and bound in a superior quality of 
binder’s-cloth, ornamented with illustrative 
covers stamped in two colors of foil and ink 
from unique and appropriate dies. ; 
1. Boy Scouts in Mexico; or, On Guard with Uncle 





Sam. 

2. Boy Scouts in the Canal Zone; or, The Plot Against 
Uncle Sam. 

8. Boy Scouts in the Philippines; or, The Key to the 
Treaty Box. 


4. Boy Scouts in the Northwest; or, Fighting ‘Forest 
res. 

5/ Boy Scouts in a Motor-Boat; or, Adventures on The 
Columbia River. 

6. Boy Scouts in an Airship; or, The Warning From 
the Sky. 

7. Boy Scouts in A Submarine; or, Searching an Ocean 
Fl 


oor. 
8. Boy Scouts on Motor-Cycles; or, With the Flying 
Squadron. 

These books make a special appeal to the Scout 
who wants to do big things because they’re written in 
a way that tells you ‘“‘HOW.’’ Each story is a real 
thriller that fills you full of ‘‘pep,’’ and gingers up 
your ambition. Reading one creates a desire to read 
the next one of the series, and the fact that The Boy 
Scout Movement has the endorsement of President 
Taft, and that great grown-up Boy Scout, Theodore 
Roosevelt, should make you want these books as part of 
your library. 

Send for our 50-page illustrated catalogue, describ- 
ing hundreds of other best books for Boy Scouts. 


M. A. Donohue & Co. 


CHICAGO. 
For sale wherever Books are Sold. 
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who also has won 24. Scout J. S. Langthorn, 
Jr., qualified for 23 and Scout Bertram Van 
Vliet qualified for 21. Scout Pleasants is the 
Assistant Scout Master of the troop, and in 
such a troop it goes without saying that he 
must be a very good one. 

Scout Master Clapp not only has the honor 
of being the first Scout Master in the United 
States to qualify for an Eagle Scout Badge, 
but he has also the honor of having won more 
merit badges than any other Scout in the coun- 
try. He has won 31. Mr. Clapp is one of the 
engineers on the Ashokan Survey and has 
charge of the sanitation and forestry work. 

West Shokan, if you do not know the place, 
is on the site of the great reservoir that is 
going to supply New York city with water 
for years to come. It is in the heart of the 
Catskills, and the Scouts not only have the 
best kind of country for scouting, but also 
have the co-operation of many men who are 
experts in various lines of Scout work. Most 
of the engineers at work on this great reser- 
voir are members of the local council and are 
interested in the troop. The boys were ex- 
amined by a Court of Honor comprising two 
engineers, two practical farmers, a lawyer, a 
minister and a merchant. 

The Shokan Troop has been in existence 
only a little over a year and already has nine 
First Class Scouts, seven of whom have quali- 
fied for merit badges. 

Fort Smith, Ark., is a new-comer to the 
honor roll and enters by qualifying four Scouts 
for a total of nineteen badges. 

Chicago, Ill., has won 66 badges during the 
last month, showing that the “Windy City” 
Scouts are going to give everyone a race for 
first place on the honor roll. 

Columbus, Ohio, sent in a number of appli- 
cations, and Ardmore, Pa., is keeping up its 
good work, now having won 65 badges. 

The greatly increasing demand for merit 
badges has made it possible to reduce the 
price, and after November 1 the charge for 
them will be 15 cents, instead of 25 cents, as 
heretofore. Scout Masters will kindly make 
this correction in their lists. 
MERIT BADGES AWARDED BY NATIONAL 

COURT OF HONOR, 
September 14 tc October 14, 1912: 

Harold Brandenburger, St. Louis, Mo. 

For Swimming. 
Nelson Schmidt, West Shokan, N. Y. 

For Gardening and Cycling. 
Henry Pleasants, West Shokan, N. Y. 

For Cycling. 

Charles DeLaVerne, West Shokan, N. Y. 

For Gardening, Cycling, Camping, Fireman- 
ship, Swimming, Life Saving, Pathfinding 
and Personal Health. 

Robert T. Pleasants, West Shokan, N. Y. 

For Bugling, Bee Farming, Photography, 
Cooking, Civics, Handicraft, Pioneering, 
Swimming, Pathfinding, Craftsmanship, 
Public Health, Poultry Farming, Personal 
Health, Music, Gardening, Firemanship, 
Cycling, First Aid, Astronomy, Seamanship, 
Painting, Forestry, Masonry and Plumbing. 

Bertram Van Vliet, West Shokan, N. Y. 
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The best Food for 
THE BOY SCOUTS 








Shredded Wheat 


because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making material in 
the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible form, supplying 
all the strength needed for work or play. 


It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. It has the greatest 
amount of body-building nutriment in smallest bulk. Its crisp- 
ness compels thorough mastication, afd the more you chew it 
the better you like it. 


Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. It is on 
the training table of nearly every college and university in this 
country. The records show that the winners of many brilliant 
rowing and track events have been trained on Shredded Wheat. 


The BISCUIT is in little loaf form. It is baked a 
crisp, golden brown. It is eaten with milk or cream, 

_ or fruit, or is delicious when eaten as a toast with 
butter. TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat wafer—the 
ideal food for the camp or the long tramp. 

Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the reason 
we want to help the Boy Scout movement. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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a | For Seamanship, Public Health, Poultry 
Wu LI ZE FREE Farming, Pioneering, Personal Health, Ma- 
CATALOG chinery, Pathfinding, First Aid to Animals, 
Horsemanship, Firemanship, Civics, Crafts- 
Musical Instruments manship, Cooking, Bee Farming, Astronomy, 
Life Saving, Handicraft, Cycling, Camping, 
282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 Illustra- Gardening and Swimming. 

tions. 67 Color Plates. Every Musical Instru- J. S. Langthorn, Jr., West Shokan, N. Y. 
ment. Superb Quality. Lowest Prices. Easy For Seamanship, Poultry Farming, Interpret- 
Payments. Mention instrument you are inter- ing, First Aid, Machinery, Pathfinding, Bee 
éstedin. Wesupply the U.S. Government. Farming, Personal Health, Handicraft, 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. Pioneering, Signalling, Public Health, Swim- 
1838 E.4th Av. Cincinnati 843 S. Wabash Av., Chicago ming, Chemistry, Civics, Cooking, Camping, 
Astronomy, Life Saving, Firemanship, Elec- 








tricity, Gardening and Cycling. 
Sidney K. Clapp, West Shokan, N. Y. 





ATTENTION SCOUTS: Would you like to receive pic- For Astronomy, Swimming, Public Health, 
tures, postcards, souvenirs, coins, etc., from your com- Surveying, Agriculture, Chemistry, Forestry, 
rades all over the country? You can do so and beautify Carpentry, Camping, Business, Bee Farm- 
your dens, scout-rooms, etec., by joining our club of Scouts. ing, Interpreting, Life Saving, Horseman- 
oute now - poenive yy eard and list of mem- ship, Machinery, Painting, Poultry Farming 
vers. Send 10 cents in silver for four months’ dues. ath Dy, ‘ , ‘ 

BOY SCOUTS’ EXCHANGE CLUB, Frank P. Margolin, Seatanaais teem ee noe tom 
Scoutmaster, P. O. Box 659, Atlanta, Georgia. pe Fe dinae Blectuicity Firemanship 





SCOUTS, READ THIS—Make money for equipment, fur- First Aid to Animals. 
nishing barracks, etc. HOW? Entertain your friends by | toon Van Vliet, West Shokan, N. Y. 


playing “REAL SCOUT LIFE,”’ a two-act play, written For Bee Farming, Civics, First Aid to Ani- 





especially for Scouts. Full of life, scout-lore and inter- 

y one 1 7 "T mals, Cooking, Surveying, Astronomy, Sea- 
est. Price, 25c. Address, SUSAN B. DAVIS, Macomb, III. manship, Public Health, Poultry ‘Farming, 
° Masonry, Pathfinding, Machinery, Horse- 
I WILL START YOU earning $4 daily at home in spare manship, Personal Health, Pioneering, 
time, silvering mirrors, no capital. Send for free instruc- Craftsmanship, Firemanship, Swimming, 
tive booklet, giving plans of operation. G. F. RED- Signalling, Life Saving, Cycling, Gardening, 

MOND, Dept. C-C, Boston, Mass. Handicraft-and Camping. 





Otto Moseley, Fort Smith, Ark 


Novelties, Tricks, lists free. False Mustache, 5c. WIL- For Personal Health, Public ‘Health, Swim- 


LIAM FISHER COMPANY, Harrisburg, Pa, ming and Firemanship. 


Flexible Flyer 


¢ *. “THE SLED THAT STEERS” 
te K* The ideal Christmas gift for boys and girls 


Gives an added zest to coasting because it can be 
steered at full speed around all obstacles. Light 
enough to easily pull up hill—yet so strong it 


outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


The grooved runners insure greater speed, 
and absolutely prevent “skidding.” The famous 
steering-bar does away entirely with dragging 
feet, wear and tear on boots and shoes, wet feet, 
colds, etc. No other 


steering sled has_ the 
exclusive features of the 
Flexible Flyer. Be sure 
to look for the grooved ! 

















runners and this trade- ssepe-MARK 
pe mark. 
The @ > ‘ Cardboard working model 
Y FREE of the Flexible Flyer and 
only handsome booklet. 


Just say “send model and booklet” and 
we'll gladly send them FREE. Write today! 


runners! S. L. ALLEN & CO., Philadelphia 


BOX 11086 


Conservation, Cooking, Craftsmanship and 
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“Say, but these are corking 
tires! Watch the fellows 
sit up and take notice!” 















Boys— 

if you’re expecting 
to get a wheel this com- 
ing Christmas, be sure 
it has 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Red Tread—Oil Proof 


Vacuum Cup Tires 


They’re the kind that don’t 
skid, that last through plenty 
= of rough use, and that cannot 
; be affected by oil. The best 

roads and pavements are now 
oiled for motor traffic, and oil 
rots rubber. Ordinary tires 
don’t last. 

But Pennsylvania Tires have specially prepared rubber in the tread. 
Oil makes no difference to them, and the rubber is tough enough to 
resist puncturing. You can tell Pennsylvania Tires half a mile off. 
The tread is red. A couple of these tires on your wheel make it look 
different. 

We guarantee these tires for one whole season. They'll last far 
longer. No others are so good. They cost $8.50 a pair and are worth it. 

Ask to have them put on your wheel. If the tire dealer in your 
home town hasn’t got Pennsylvania Tires, write us direct. 

We'll see tnat you get them. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
(Reorganized February 1, 1910) 
BRANCHES— 
Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Ave. Minneapolis, 34 8. 8th St. 
Detroit, 254 Jefferson Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 514 East 15th St. 
Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave. Cleveland, O., 1837 Euclid Ave. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORE 
New York City, 1700 Broadway 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, 980 So. Main St. San Francisco, 512-514 Mission St. 
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MEO U.S. PAT. OFF 
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An Independent Company with 
An Independent Selling Policy 
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DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIER 


Best thing for the purpose ever € 
put on the market. In use all 
over the United States. Can put 
on or detach instantly with ad- 
Justable hook. Good sellers be- 
cause the riders all want them 
and the price is popular. Write 
for prices. Dow Wire & Iron 
Works, Louisville, Ky. 
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Eugene Williams, Fort Smith, Ark. 
tor Personal Health and Public Health. 
Aaron Scott, Fort Smith, Ark. 

For Public Health, Personal Health, First Aid, 

Swimming, Life Saving and Firemanship. 
Moses Scott, Fort Smith, Ark. 

For Personal Health, Public Health, First Aid, 
Life Saving, Athletics, Swimming and Fire- 
manship. 

Cyrus Dreidheem, Chicago, 

For Swimming. - 


il. 











Elliott Neal, Chicago, 
For Swimmin ng. 
William Henry, Chicago, 

For Swimming. 
Earl F. Adams, Chicago, Ill. 
For Camping, Gardening, 








Ill. 


Big Money in Songs Firemanship, Pub- 


50 per cent. if successful. Send us your ftsman- 
WE PA Poems, Songs, or melodies to-day. YOU MAY — Personal Health and Craft 
ls ow > $ Sirk % ; 
BE ABLE TO WRITE A BIG SELLER. H. Kirkus Dug- |, 82) ttudson, Chicago, IL 


dale Co., 636, Washineton, D. C. 


Scoutmaster’s Record Forms 


Dept. 
. For Swimming. 


Clyde Hudson, Chicago, Il. 

For Swimming, Public Health 
manship. 

James McGuire, Chicago, IIl. 





and Crafts- 


Keen track of all work done by individual scouts. Used i Art. Public Health, Per- 

in three states. Send six cents for ‘Boy Scout Printed age ge Gardening. 

Helps,’’ including samples. william caoue, ieteaan a 

THE LEYDEN PRESS, 223 Reid Ave., Brooklyn; N. Y. For Gardening Tiecmmmaite, Athletics, 
Craftsmanship, Personal Health and Public 





OLD COINS Health. sa 
Theodore F. Adams, Chicago, 
$2.75 paid | for RARE date 1853 quar-| “ For Public Health, Personal Health, Crafts- 
pay a CASH peemtum on iacem an manship, Gardening, Camping and Fire- 
manship. 


coins; keep all money dated before 
1884 and send TEN cents at once for 
our New Illustrated Coin Value Book 
size 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
Cc. F. CLARKE @ CoO., 
Coin Dealers 
13. LeRoy, N. Y. 


Jerome Atkinson, Chicago, IIl. 
For Astronomy, Swimming, First Aid, Public 
Health and a Health. 
Elbert Reed, Chicago, IIl. 
For Athletics, Astronomy, Public Health and 
Personal Health. : 
(To be continued) 
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Strongly Made — Handsome 
Appearance—Reasonable Price 


BOY SCOUT SNARE DRUM 





No. G65 
Polished white metal shell, 


13x6 inches, rosewood finished 
maple hoops, 7 white metal rods, 8 waterproof snares, snare 
Strainer, 2 calfskin heaés, fine hickory oo Aye $5.00. is 

No. G2110. 24-inch mahogany shell, 
Boy Scout Brass Drum i? inches high: with manle hoops 
S100 metal rods, 2 calfskin heads and chamois-head stick. Price, 


No. G65. 
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No. G2110. 





i No. G323. Key of B-flat. 
Boy Scout Fife WiSceosiviea, Price, $1.00 Boy Scout Bugles 
(By mail, 10 cents extra.) ee eee $4.00 
No. G271. Nickel-plated ...... 4. 
No. G272. Silver-plated ...... 9. 


00 
Bugle Cords, any color, extra, 90c 





Neat design with picture of Boy 
Bugler engraved on bell 


Scout 99-55 E. Adams St., Chicago 
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Do You Know the Manual 


From Cover to Cover ? 








Well, here is another rule for you to memorize: 


‘(WHENEVER HUNGRY EAT 
PETER’S CHOCOLATE”? 


Alpine climbers, hunters, campers, and woodsmen of all descrip- 
tions consider Peter’s Chocolate the regulation food for camp or 
trail. 


It is absolutely the most sustaining; has the most delicious taste 
that always makes you want more, and does not create thirst. 


Don’t you go camping this summer without a liberal supply. 
You can get the nut chocolate or the plain chocolate as you pre- 
fer, but be sure to ask for Peter’s, the Original Milk Chocolate. 


Peter’s comes in several varieties: 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate Croquettes 


Peter’s Almond Milk Chocolate 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate with Roasted Hazelnuts 


Peter’s Bon-Bons 
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THE BOY SCOUT 
WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH 


SET 


‘ . 
> Special 8 95 
Price ° 
Every Boy Scout in America should own and oper- 
ate this set. Sends messages 8 to 15 miles. Re- 
ceives 600 to 800 miles. Guaranteed 1-inch coil con- 
densers. Switches, key, tuner, detector and 1000 
ohm receiver. Completely mounted on oak base, size 
8 1-2x16 inches. Weighs only 9 lbs. Order yours to- 
day. Send at once for circular B and wireless codes. 
It’s Free. HUNT & McCREE, 92 Murray St., New York 











The House of Wonderful Values. 


BUILD YOURSELF A BOAT 


A RACING CAT OR SPEED LAUNCH 
Send for Catalogue 
Yacht and Boat Building Books 
RUDDER PUBLISHING CO., 2 Hudson Street, 
New York, N. Y. 














. Iron, Wood, 

127 kinds {yor g"w00%: Puzzles 
Sample with Catalog 10 cents 
or 3 leaders for 25 cents. 
WESTERN PUZZLE W’K’S 
St. Paul, Minn., Sta. L. 
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SCOUTING IN NORWAY 
(Continued from Page 12) 


stance, they wouldn’t accept such a statement 
as “over there in the edge of the woods to the 
right of the road past the church.” Here 
everything is turned on its head, as it were. 
First, you must indicate the direction, straight 
ahead, ahead to the right, etc., in order to 
limit the territory in question. Then you 
must name some conspicuous point and in- 
dicate the place with reference to this, as, for 
instance: “Straight ahead the church; behind 
it a road; to the right, in the edge of the 
woods,” 

If you have to make the location still more 
specific, you can say, “two fingers” to the 
right of the church. By “finger” the Scout 
here means the distance covered by a finger, or 
rather a knuckle, when, with his right hand 
clenched, he points towards the place re- 
quested. If a boy is inclined to speak too 
low, he is asked to give his report at a dis- 
tance from the one to whom he reports. If 
two boys are bashful they are placed each 
behind a stone, so far apart that in order to 
hear each other they must shout. One popular 
way of transmitting a report here is to tie it 
to a stone and throw it from man to man. 

From the foregoing you will have gained 
some idea of the Norwegian Scout and how 








With a Trial Subscription to “THE ELECTRICAL MAGAZINE FOR EVERYBODY” 


Boy Scouts! These Two Dandy Holiday Gifts Free 7 


BLERIOT MONOPLANE 


refunded. This model 





send 


free with a trial subscription 
Price $1.00 postpaid, or given free with one 
yearly subscription to MODERN ELECTRICS| to 


for $1.50. 


Now about MODERN ELECTRICS, the wonderful, big, interesting electrical magazine 


Guaranteed to fly or money 
has | Tools. In handsome nickeled case, 
never been sold by dealers 
for less than $2.00, but for a 
limited time only we will 
it prepaid absolutely | tee. 


POCKET TOOL KIT 


47 Perfect Practical Splendid 


pocket size, for pocket, desk, 
home, automobile or shop. All of 
fine steel. A 20th century marvel. 
Made on honor. Sold on guaran- 
Money back if not satisfiea. 

Price $1.00 postpaid, or given 
free with one yearly subscription 
MODERN ELECTRICS for 
$1.50. 
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that keeps you informed of all that is new and novel in electrical achievement. There is a growing 
tendency among the ever up-to-date American Boy Scout to keep in touch with the times not only in 
business, politics and art, but in science and invention as well. MODERN ELECTRICS is a profusely 
illustrated monthly, which fully describes these subjects and written so you can readily understand it. 


The Authority on Wireless. For the Novice, the Amateur, the Experimenter and the Student 


Every home should take at least one semi-technical electrical magazine and keep up to 
date on the new wonders and advances in electricity—Modern Electrics illustrates and de- 
scribes these subjects in a style that can be read and understood by every member of the 
family, particularly the young man and boy. It is nearly five years old and contains from 
112 to 144 pages monthly. lbc. a copy, $1.50 per year. Tells you how to make things at 
home; contains an experimental department and answers your questions free. The bright- 
est and most interesting ‘“‘plain English’ electrical monthly magazine published. 

The magazine to read if you want to keep up to date on wireless and progress in electricity. We want 
you to become a permanent reader and to that end offer for a limited time only with one year’s sub- 
scription at the regular annual rate your choice of the above offers free. 

Send $1.50 to-day in cash, Money Refunded Immediately if not pleased 


stamps, M. O. or check, and = coy 


Modern Electrics 
MODERN Magazine 


38 Wak OM MEE LG@ESR 273 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 






get Modern Electrics for one 
year and we will send the gift 
= select, prepaid. Absolutely 
ree. 
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Good Looks, Long Wear, Solid Comfort 


The lasts on which Herman’s Boy Scout shoes are made are exact 
copies in smaller proportion of lasts designed by army surgeons for 
regular army wear. Joseph M. Herman & Co. of Boston make these 
shoes and know how to fill them chock full 
of good looks and comfortableness and sat- 
isfaction because they have made more than BOTTOM STAMP 


sg , OFFICIAL SEAL —. 
government I IE ls : 
standard 


shoes for 
the U. &. 
Army and 
Navy De- 
partments 
and the 
State Militia ¥ 
men. Ask 
the men in 
your family 
to write 
Joseph M. 
Herman & Co. for the 
Army Shoe Catalog. 

We know that the material 
and the workmanship in these 
shoes are of such high quality 
as to make a pair a splendid 
bargain for any boy at our 
price of $2.50. 


HERMAN’S BOY SCOUT SHOES 


are made of Shrewsbury Russet Leather with double sole of Solid Oak Leather reinforced so 
that it cannot break away. The upper has a cool lining and is soft and pliable. The grace- 
ful, “snappy” lines of the shoe are seen in the illustration. The wear is there because the 
leather is the very best that science can select for the kind of shoe a Boy Scout wants. If your 
uniform dealer doesn’t carry this shoe you can easily get fitted by mail. Simply send your 
shoe size and $2.50. If you are not delighted you can return the shoes and get your money 
back right away. You will be DELIGHTED beyond all your hopes. Orders filled promptly by 


Sigmund Eisner, Red Bank, N. J. 


WATIONAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA rH $3 DEPARTMENT 440 
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FOR BOY saat OF AMERICA 


TL E. ODONNELL 
INSPECTOR: 


2.2 











Boys’ 


Keep Your 
Feet Dry 


Without 
Rubbers 


Rubbers are an awful drag when a fellow’s on a 
long “‘hike’’—they’re a nuisance anytime—often 
they were necessary though before the discovery 


‘ KAN 
KEEPS 


THE FEET DRY 


Every boy scout should have his walking boots (and his 
school shoes, too) Leakanotized. Leakanot is a liquid rub- 
ber waterproofing dressing—it makes the leather soft and 
pliable and makes the shoes last longer. It doesnt show— 
contains no oil—not a thing to prevent a fine shine or to harm 
or discolor the leathe’. Works into all the leather pores and 
the seams and stitches and rubberizes them, making: all 
thoroughly watertight—fine for anybody’s shoes, for any 
thing leather. 
Show this advertisement 
to your Mother or Father 
and let them see what it means to the family 
shoes for health, economy and comfort. 
Soe Druggists ists-Shoe Stores-General Stores-Grocers 
willis, WA They nearly all carry Leakanot. If 
yours doesn’t, send us 50c for a can— 
contains 6 oz. 


National Rubber Co., 
104 Narco Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


LIFE, 
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I will send as long as they last my 25c. BOOK 


STRONG ARMS 


for 10c. in stamps or coin 
lilustrated with 20 full page halftone cuts, 
showing exercises that will quickly de- 
velop, beautify, and gain great strength 
in your shoulders, arms, and hands, with- 
out any apparatus. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, 

366 Barker Bidg., 110 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
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| he 
|things you do, although his methods some- 
|times are a little different. 
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works. In general he studies the same 
It goes without 
saying that he remembers his good turns. 
Without them he knows he wouldn’t be much 
of a Scout. And further he helps the state, 
for in a good many places he spends a cer- 
tain amount of his time in planting trees 
along the mountain slopes. Thousands of trees 
have been planted by them already, and thou- 
sands more will be. And he has a good many 
more chances to show his Scout qualities at 
home than you have, for the telephone is not 
used nearly so much as in your country. 
Sometimes he works for a wage which most 
of you would think laughable. Think of car- 
rying a heavy bundle or a pailful of fish from 
market to a home two miles away for two 
and a half cents! But then the cent goes a 
good deal farther here, so it isn’t as little as 
it looks. 

Of course no Scout anywhere could wish 
anything better than this country for scout- 
ing, with its varied and beautiful out-of- 
doors, and from what I have ‘seen of him, the 
Norwegian Scout loves it with all his heart. 

How did scouting come to be in Norway? 
Who or what was the mainspring? I hadn’t 
been in Norway a day before I discovered it. 
His name appeared in papers, in magazines, 
under special articles on scouting. He had 
been on lecture tours urging people to become 
interested. More than that, he seemed to have 
had so much practical insight into the work 
and possessed people’s confidence to such an 
extent that he had been placed in active charge 
of affairs of the organizing committee. Nat- 
urally I was anxious to meet him. 

“Right, sir,’ was the reply to my inquiry 
as to whether I was speaking to Riding Mas- 
ter J. Grottum. He had risen from his desk 


as I entered—a man a little over middle 
height, straight-backed, square-shouldered, 


deep-chested, with gray eyes in which you 
could find humor, energy, alertness. One look 
was enough to convince me that the leader of 
the Norwegian Scouts was the right man in 





|the right place. 
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BOYS 
GIRLS 


We Give * Worsrtat wovinc picture macuine 
200 PRESENTS 


To Boys aoe Girls who sett our “New Gold-E 
Needles a 





Give Shows! 
Make Money! , 
120 Views and other rs EREE 4 


only 


= because are giv ve FREE a silver ‘aluminGm thimble with 
iz every 2 packages “Your netghie 
few minutes 


fE TRUST YOU you! : 


y you Sut poste <2 


J Waite, j 
' — 


(use postal) ordering 25 shears ai \ 


and address 
les and 12 thimbles- We mail, postpaid at once. Sell 
turn our $1.25, selecting the Premium our — 
Book shows you entitled toa 
Order today—extra prize for quick k Work Be Cash 
9 commission it peek prefer. 


These Presents in « Faw Days. 
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The Remington-UMC Cubs 
choose a Single-shot Rifle 


Accuracy — Safety — Low Price 


Many crack marksmen, now world famous, owe 
| their training of eye and hand to one of these single 
shot, take-down rifles. 

We have made the price for the No. 4 and No. 
6 rifles low enough to permit anyone to become 
acquainted with the emsngion-UMC qualities of ac- 
curacy and safety. 


Both rifles have case-hardened frames, walnut stock and 
forearm and rifle butt plates. 











The No. 6 (.22 or .32 calibre) has Remington-UMC steel 
barrel, is accurately rifled and chambered for caps, shorts 
' or longs, and has new design open front, rear and tang 


i peep sights. Price $4.00. 


The No. 4 (.22, .25-10 and .32 calibres) has an octagon 
barrel of Remington-UMC steel, automatic ejector and sport- 
ing rear sights. List price, $6.00. 


Remington-UMC—the perfect shooting combination. 


Remington Arms—Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York City 











detail, 
design, 
none just 
standard 


either all 


or safety 


leading d 
freezes. 

























Skates are best too. They save & 
expense and trouble of frequent jf 
sharpening, are superior in every 
the blades, 
and 


Send for catalogue, and select 
hockey, Canadian hockey, racer. 
contains hockey rules, 


for building 
skating program. For 


BARNEY & BERRY 
139 Broad St., 


THe Boy 


Lire, 


Boys’ 








the plating, 
finish. There are 
as good. They’ve been 
for 50 years. 

clamp, lever, half- 
Catalogue also 
directions 
ice rink, and 
sale by 
ealers wherever water 


edge. 








Springfield, Mass. 























BOYS owna 
MOTORCYCLE 


all makes $20 up 


Send for List. B. L. King, 
217 W. 125 St., N. Y. C. 





STAMPS F FRE 


20 diff. 
20 diff. 
1000 Hinges, 8c; 5000 
6560 Blank Sheets, 
10 Blank Approval Books, 


100 ALL DIFFERENT 
for the names of two 
Collectors and 3 cents 
postage. 


Japanese Stamps 
Russia Stamps 


10c; 100 





15¢ 
COINS—10 diff. Foreign coins, 15c; 20 diff. Foreign 


eoins, 25c. We buy stamps—Buying list, 


sale list 


10c. Whole- 





for dealers 
TOLEDO STAMP co., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
FREE ! all different stamps 
ol 20 countries free. 
Postage 2c. Mention this paper 


OTAMPO 


Large album 15c. If possible send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 





DANDY BIG LIST, AND $1.15 COUPON, ALL 
PACKET FREE, for name, address two col- 
STAMPS lectors, 2c. post-zve. SEND TODAY. 

FREE U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 





STAMPS, 108, all different, Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G H., Mexico, Natal, Java, 
etc., and Album, 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 
65 different U. S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Agents 
wanted, 50 per cent. List Free. I buy stamps. 


Cc. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilllante Av., St. Louls, Mo. 


Scouts’ MAGAZINE 


“Do you devote all your time to the Scout -.—~ 


work?” I asked. 
“No, I am sorry to say that I don’t. It 
only one of the irons in the fire.” 








“But from what I learned you have really]. 


introduced the movement in Norway and 


now virtually the head of the organization " 


And you have travelled all over the count 
giving lectures, the Scout manual has bee 
issued under your direction, articles have bee 
written by you. How have you found time?” 

“You must have been scouting,” he said wit 
a laugh. “Well, time, you know, is much lik 
rubber, though a good many people don’ 
stretch it. I have often been at my desk six 
teen or eighteen hours a day, and, of course, i 
was pretty hard work to awaken the necessary 
interest, but now I guess that we aré on to 
of the first hill. We have a good many well- 
known people with us now; for instance, th 
Prime Minister, Konow, Bull of the Cabinet 
General Olsson and General Lowzow, Director 
Bjornson, General Consuls Lorentzen and Pet- 
tersen, Professor Otto Andersen, ete. The 
press and the school people did not seem t 
take very kindly to the movement to begin 


with, but now they are gradually coming over.) 


The great need is competent Scout Masters, 
but I believe that we shall get them. And 
then,—well, I believe the movement will mean 
everything to this people and this nation.” 





jase C ARDS 
- we sl ge Ana oe ceo mg mg be 
W. A. Bode, Expert Penman, Box 177, Fairhaven, Pa. 








Boy Scout Watch 


BOYS! Here’s a pippin—the 
greatest ever! A fine time- oo 
compass oO! 





; & nis ti 

j ek at 25e each. Send ur us the $4. 

j d get this Boy Scout Watch 
DUQUESNE DRUG CO. 

8328 Herr’s Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











VENTRILOQUISM 


Almost anyone can learn it at home. ened cost. 
today 2-cent Pg pol for particulars and 
©. A.BMITH, Room 823 Bigelow St, PPEORIA,ILL 








MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS Your work will be the finest 
“obtainable by using Beck's Perfect Developer. A 250 box 
ints of Perfect Developer. Sam- 


makes 50 ozs., more than three 
ECK, Ft.Wayne, Ind. Dept. 16 


ole package for 2c stamp. L. M. 












We teach you by mail to stuff and mount 
all kinds of Birds, 
Also to tan anes and make rugs. Decorate 
your home with your besatiful trophies, or 

<a. command big income selling specimens and 
ey mounting forothers. Easily, quickly learned 
men and women.: Success 





in spare time by 
—— Write today for our free boos 
Mount Birds and Animais” 

ly) abwolutety trons. W. SCHOOL, OF 
‘AXIDERMYZSe . Elwood Bidg. OmahaNeb, 
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Price 
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ar No. K3263 
P Paice $1.75 
tion 


ntr 
bee 
bee yr. 
e oe sae 





Paice $1.25 





- Pocket Knives 


For Service 
—the kind that take a fine edge and heep it! You 





>|) should know that all Keen Kutter pocket-knife blades 
. “*') are the finest steel—with lots of backbone and go to 
: | them! Whatever price you pay for a Keen Kutter 
» | bee pocket knife you get the same quality blades. Price 
re : 5 varies only with number of blades and finish. 





| > BEN KUTTER 


No. K2613 sg is 

he ocket Knives F 
: Wo. K2245 

are sold you with the understanding they’ll make good as you want Paice bse 

them—or no sale.’ Your dealer gives back your money if you 

say the word. You must be entirely satisfied! 

Keen Kutter pocket knives are made in a great variety of styles— 

there’s many a one just to your liking. 








“‘The Recollection of Quality Remains j 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ gis 
‘Trade Mark Registered —E. C. SIMMONS. ; ' 
te 
; , “ 
If not at your dealer’s, wae us. ae 
: ees 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. “> 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 














Boy Scouts of America 
Official National Outfitter 


| SIGMUND EISNER 
Red Bank, N. J. 


Each part of this Uniform is 


stamped with the official seal of 
| the Boy Scouts of America. 


If there is no agency in your 
city, write direct to 


SIGMUND EISNER 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Manufacturer of U. S. Army and 
National Guard Uniforms. 


RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


New York Salesrooms: 


103 FIFTH AVENUE 

















